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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
— 

With the “Spxctator” of Saturday, January 26th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces im the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——@—_ 
CCORDING to a telegram from Shanghai, published 
by the Times and the Central News, Lord Rosebery 
has interfered in the Far East with a very strong hand. The 
Government has directed Admiral Fremantle, who now com- 
mands in Chinese waters, to prevent the Japanese fleet from 
entering the Yangtse—that is, in fact, from threatening 
Nankin—and has authorised him, if necessary, to employ 
force in carrying out his instructions. A “friendly ” intima- 
tion of this grave decision has been given to the Japanese, 
and their fleet has consequently for some time remained 
inactive. The Session is now so near that we must wait an 
explanation of this policy; but on the present evidence, we 
doubt its wisdom. It will hardly prevent anarchy in China 
if Pekin falls, and it is not our business to protect the 
Manchu dynasty. There is evidently a cataclysm of some 
sort coming in Eastern Asia, and Europe, we think, will do 
well to stand aloof until it comprehends the meaning of the 
new movement. We do not trust the Japanese, but the crust 
of ages is cracking urder their fierce blows, and the ultimate 
result may be good, in spite of the terrible miseries involved. 
The massacre of Port Arthur has, however, almost paralysed 
all defenders of Japan. 











The French Ministry has for the moment escaped a serious 
danger. M. Gerault-Richard, a writer of small repute, pub- 
lished libels on M. Casimir-Périer, said to be atrocious, and 
was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. One of the 
Radical arrondissements of Paris considered this an excel- 
lent reason for electing him a Deputy, and the Socialists 
demanded that he should be “given to the Chamber,”— 
that is, released. They had, of course, a precedent, the 
release of M. Rochefort by Napoleon III. while under 
sentence for a political offence. The Government, how- 
ever, absolutely refused the demand, and, after a debate 
which was expected to be violent but was tame, the Chamber 
affirmed M. Dupuy’s view by 309 votes to 219. Immense 
interest was felt in this vote, and the result was perhaps 
iwflaenced by a story which we hope is untrue, that M. 
Casimir-Périer would have regarded an adverse vote as per- 
sonal to himself, and would either have resigned or have 
asked the Senate for a Dissolution, which, taken on sucha 
ground, would have been a pebiscite. 


The Pall Mall Gazette published on Tuesday a rumour 
which its conductors had received from “Southern France,” 





to the effect that Sir William Harcourt had resigned, and 
that a Dissolution was immediately at hand. As the Pall 
Mall Gazette had been right when it announced the early 
resignation of Mr. Gladstone, the rumour created much 
excitement, and stirred Sir W. Harcourt to a denial which 
was at first misunderstood, but which was intended to be 
eremptory. The Dissolution part of the story has not been 
denied, but seems to rest upon no foundation, except Lord 
Rosebery’s reported weariness of the situation, and the other 
rumour ought not to have attracted even momentary belief. 
Why should Sir William Harcourt, who is fast superseding 
Lord Rosebery in the public eye, resign, just when he bas a 
chance of a prosperity Budget? He is said to object 
to the Naval expenditure; but there is no proof that he 
does, and still less that, if he did, Lord Rosebery would 
have the firmness to break up his Cabinet rather than 
make the shipbuilding of the State a little slower. The 
public is very tired, no doubt, of the length of the present 
entr’acte, which is all the more dreary because the lights 
have been turned down; but it must wait till the curtain 
rises, After all, that was a wise old lady who said that 
she had lived long enough “to be content so long as 
nothing happened.” 


There is a bit of bad news this week from the Indian 
frontier. The Mehtar, or “ Prince” of Chitral, has been 
murdered by his younger brother, Ameer-ul-Mulk, who has 
succeeded in establishing himself as Prince. The import- 
ance of Chitral as a point of observation and control, should 
an invasion of India ever be threatened from that side, is 
very great, so great that our ascendency there has materially 
conduced to the comparative ease with which the question 
of the Pamirs has at last been settled. This ascendency was 
in great part due to the sense and ability of the Prince, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, who saw that his interest lay in maintain- 
ing friendly relations with the British, and in accepting 
advice from their agents without any undercurrent of 
bitterness or opposition. He has now disappeared, and 
it will be difficult for the British Government, even if the 
new Prince proves amenable to pressure, to condone his 
crime, or tolerate so flagrant a defiance to British influence. 
It may be possible, for what we know, to hand over Chitral 
to a candidate with whom we have good relations; but 
failing this, we fear an expedition will be necessary, and a 
much more distinct assertion of British suzerainty than 
has hitherto been made. 


Yesterday week Mr. Healy made a speech at Crossmaglen, in 
Armagh, on the general drift of which we have commented sufii- 
ciently inanother column. It undoubtedly proves that whether 
he wished to divide the Anti-Parnellite party or not,—and he 
has since disclaimed entirely any intention of doing so,—he 
wishes to alter its policy, and to persuade his colleagues to 
attack Mr. Morley and the Government for not carrying out 
the arrangement for which Mr. Jackson had prepared the 
way under Lord Salisbur,, pointing to a grant to the schools 
of the Christian Brothers, which would render the elementary 
schools of Ireland more decidedly denominational. But there 
was one passage in the part of his speech referring to the 
new Irish Land Bill, on which we have said nothing elsewhere, 
and which, if rightly reported, includes an unusually frank 
admission. Insisting on having the Commissioners who fix the 
rents drawn more from the class of farmers and less exclu- 
sively from that of bailiffs and land agents, Mr. Healy said, “I 
can only tell the Protestants of Ulster that if they think the 
Catholics over half Ulster, and the South and West of Ireland, 
are any longer going to commit outrages, in order that they 
may get cheap farms, they will find that the people in the 
South and West will no longer take the chestnuts out of 
the fire for them.” That reads likea very frank admission 
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that hitherto the people of the South and West have com- 
mitted outrages with this view. Perhaps that is why Mr. 
Healy wishes the schools of the Christian Brothers to receive 
a grant from the Government,—in order that the outrages of 
Catholics may no longer be committed in order to help 
Protestants to get cheap farms. 


At the Dublin meeting of the National League on 
Tuesday, Mr. William Redmond (the brother of the Par- 
nellite leader, Mr. John Redmond) made a very vigorous 
attack on the Anti-Parnellites, asserting that the Home-rule 
cause in Ireland is sinking every day out of sight. He 
declined entirely to let Mr. Healy’s attack on the other 
Anti-Parnellites change his view of Mr. Healy himself, 
whom he denounced as one of Mr. Parnell’s most treacherous 
opponents; and while lamenting over the great divisions 
in the Irish party, treated them as all due to the in- 
gratitude with which some members of that party had 
treated Mr. Parnell. It is certainly remarkable how Mr. 
Parnell’s followers seem to ignore the fact that it was Mr. 
Parnell himself who broke up his party by turning against Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government directly it appeared that Mr. Glad- 
stone wished to change not the policy for which he contended, 
but the personal leader with whom he would have to act. 
We are astounded to see the claim of special patriotism put 
forward for that Irish section which began the break-up, and 
that not because there was any change of policy on the part 
of the Gladstonians, but solely because Mr. Gladstone thought 
that Mr. Parnell’s personal conduct had discredited the Irish 
party with which he was compelled to ally himself. The 
claim for Mr. Parnell as an Irish patriot par excellence is 
surely one of the quaintest ever put forward. 


Mr. Gladstone arrived in London on his way to Cannes on 
Monday, and was at once waited upon by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
M.P., who brought him an address, engrossed in a green 
morocco album, from certain Irish-Americans who belong to 
the “Society of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick,” founded 
as long ago as 1784,—a Society which was thanked in a special 
letter by George Washington for the part which it took in 
aiding the movement for American Independence. The 
“ Friendly Sons of St. Patrick ” had nothing better to say than 
that they had always sympathised with the effort to grant 
such independence to Ireland as had already been secured for 
“ Great Britain and her Colonies,” forgetting that Mr. Glad- 
stone had demanded for Ireland privileges which he proposed 
to deny to Great Britain, and which, if he had asked them for 
Great Britain, would have been vetoed by Ireland with shrieks 
of resentment. They forget, too, that Mr. Gladstone had never 
yet asked for any independently governed Colony, anything like 
the share in governing Great Britain which he had asked for 
Ireland. Mr. Gladstone, in his reply, of course expressed great 
interest in the “ Friendly Sons of St. Patrick,” and then went 
on to urge on the Irish party the absolate necessity for putting 
down division both in their counsels and in their action, if 
they really desired to carry his Irish policy to a successful 
issue. That is very sound advice, though it is against the 
very grain of the Irish political nature to follow it. But even 
if it could be followed, it would not convert the “ predominant 
partner” to a policy almost as injurious to Great Britain as 
it would be ruinous to Ireland. 


The Westminster Gazette proposes that the details of the 
New Irish Land Bill shall be settled on an equitable basis by 
an agreement between the two parties; and several Irish 
papers, including the Northern Whig, have spoken well of the 
plan. For ourselves, we can only express hearty approval. 
No doubt, from a mere party point of view, the Unionists 
should do nothing to help the Government out of the intoler- 
able quagmire of schemes which they have prepared for next 
Session. The chance of doing something to put the Irish 
Land question on a fairer and more reasonable basis is, how- 
ever, one which cannot be missed in order to score a party 
advantage. We would rather see even this Government 
helped out of a difficulty than that. We would trust Mr. 
Morley, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. T. W. Russell to arrange a 
compromise which should be fair to all parties, and fulfil the 
intentions of the Land Act. 


Speaking at Hawick on Monday last, Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man declared that the strength of the Liberals lay in “the 





principles of justice and equality.” Therein it was that they 
had the advantage of their political opponents. One does 
not expect the tone of Pecksniff from the War Secretary. 
Equally unexpected was the delicious bathos under which 
the charge of lack of principle was immediately capped 
by that of lack of a programme. That is very much like 
saying that not only is the greengrocer unprincipled, but 
that he does not even advertise. The Liberals attacked, and 
the Tories defended, exclusive privilege. They advocated, 
and the Tories opposed, political equality. Yet Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman and his friends will do nothing to abate the 
privilege under which Ireland has so very much more 
voting-power than London. The most glaring example of 
political inequality at the present day is the fact that in 
Galway it takes only some sixteen hundred voters to send a 
Member to Parliament, while in Wandsworth nearly sixteen 
thousand are required. 


Speaking at Birmingham on Tuesday, as President of the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, Mr. Pickard used words 
which showed how great was the centrifugal force exerted by 
the resolutions in favour of “ nationalising everything ” passed 
by the Trade-Union Congress last summer. Mr. Pickard 
began by pointing out that the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Trade-Union Congress had passed a resolution which, if 
carried out, would have the effect of committing the Congress 
to support only the candidates whom the Parliamentary 
Committee approved of. Their suggestion was that, if the 
General Election occurred in 1895, the Parliamentary Com- 
mitiee should call a special Conference at Manchester, 
among other subjects, “to decide an industrial programme 
embodying the resolution agreed upon by this Congress, and 
which shall pledge the Trade-Unionists of this country to vote 
for, and support only, those candidates who accept the pro- 
gramme of the Trade-Union Parliamentary Committee.” He 
could not advise them, 7.e., the Miners’ Federation, to attend 
any such Conference. This advice looks at first sight as if it 
were merely concerned with matters of form, but in all pro- 
bability Mr. Pickard meant a great deal more than he said. 
His words are another sign of the wide sense of dissatis- 
faction created by the “ header” for Socialism taken by the 
late Congress. First the boilermakers, and now the miners, 
refuse to tie themselves to a policy of Collectivism at once 
vague and violent. It wants morethan a piece of clever wire- 
pulling to turn the workmen’s organisations into Socialist 
clubs. 


A Conference of the cotton trade was held in Manchester 
on Tuesday, to consider the question of the duty of 5 per cent. 
which the Indian Government has placed upon cotton fabrics 
of a lower “count” than twenty, and the operation of the 
“countervailing ” excise. The speakers, all of them men of 
business, were most determined, not to say fierce, in tone. 
They rejected the excise duty as a measure which 
in its working would prove a mere sham, and insisted 
that the 5 per cent. duty would seriously injure the 
principal industry of Lancashire. They therefore re- 
quired all Lancashire representatives to condemn the action 
of the India Office, and actually resolved in so many 
words that “if no other remedy ” for Indian financial straits 
“can be devised, India should be subsidised by the Imperial 
Government, rather than this important trade should be 
seriously injured and crippled by the imposition of import 
duties.” This resolution was carried with only two dis- 
sentients,—a strange proof of the excitement felt on the 
subject. Parliament is about as likely to vote a million and 
a half as a bounty in aid of Lancashire manufacture as to 
restore Protection for wheat. We have said enough on the 
subject elsewhere; but must repeat here our earnest hope 
that the Unionists will not be seduced by the chance of 
defeating the Government into an unjust vote. 


The British Government is anxious to lease an uninhabited 
island from the Republic of Hawaii as a station for a cable 
telegraph from Australia to Canada. The Hawaiian Govern- 
ment is willing, and indeed anxious, to grant a request which 
would help to place the islands in immediate communication 
with the rest of the world. They are, however, precluded from 
granting it without the consent of the United States, by the 
Treaty between London and Washington, which forbids the 
alienation of territory to either Power without the other’s per- 
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mission. The correspondence has therefore been submitted to 
President Cleveland, who in the promptest and kindest way has 
at once, to the extent of his power, granted the request. He 
has requested the Senate to permit him to make the necessary 
alteration of the Treaty, being satisfied that the project will 
be beneficial to both Hawaii and the United States, and 
that Great Britain has no intention of aggression. The 
matter is not very important; but we have been so accus- 
tomed of late to a dog-in-the-manger attitude on the part of 
foreign Powers, that the friendly common-sense of the Pre- 
ident will arouse a keen sensation of pleasure. 


There is no end to the mental activity of the German 
Emperor. Indeed, considering the pace at which his mind 
moves, we hardly wonder that his subjects, who, though a 
thoughtful, are not a rapid people, get a little exhausted by 
the effort to follow him, and audibly inquire whether the con- 
dition of their Sovereign can be quite normal. On January 8th, 
his Majesty invited thirty Members of Parliament to a sym- 
posium at the New Palace in Potsdam, and to their surprise, 
delivered a speech which lasted more than two hours, on the 
necessity for increasing the German Navy. The speech was 
profusely illustrated with plans, diagrams, and tables of the 
progress of the German Mercantile Navy. It was, it is said, 
listened to with great interest, which is probable; but one 
fancies that if it had been printed in a pamphlet, it would 
have been read with even more interest, and perhaps less 
fatigue. A speech of two hours about ships must have been 
rather a trial to sume of the Southern Members, particularly 
such of them as never saw the sea. On the Friday previous, the 
Emperor, as King, had delivered a long address to the Prussian 
Ministers upon the way to revive the prosperity of agricul- 
tare, a subject upon which also he has strong views. The 
Emperor is certainly no fainéant Monarch; but one asks 
sometimes whether anybody else is alive in Germany. 
Certainly it is difficult for any Minister to get to the front. 


The “Hungarian crisis” has advanced one short step. 
Count Khiin Hedervary has failed to form a Government, 
and the only remaining alternatives are Count Banffy, who is 
a determined Liberal, a recall of Dr. Wekerle, or a Conserva- 
tive Administration. It is probable that the second will be 
the course ultimately adopted; but the Emperor-King 
evidently dreads some project which nobody reveals. 


Mr. Gladstone, writing to the publisher of a book on “ The 
Speech of Man and Holy Writ,” says :—“ If speech were only 
radical human invention, how could it have happened that an 
ancient language like the Greek (still more, as I understand, 
the Sanskrit) should be so superior in stracture to our own? 
and though we call it dead, should be the repository to which 
we repair when we want a new living word for any purpose ? ” 
Mr. Gladstone might have added the still stranger fact that 
Sanskrit, which must be one of the oldest of human tongues, 
is specially capable of expressing fine shades of metaphysical 
thought. That is rather an odd result of mere evolution. 


We are glad to note that at a meeting held at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel on Thursday, “The Navy League,” 
the formation of which has been in contemplation for some 
time past, was definitely established. The object of the 
League is generally to direct and inform public opinion on 
Naval matters, and to support the Government of the day in 
securing the command of the sea to the United Kingdom. 
The “command of the sea” is, as it were, the watchword of the 
League. In order, however, to carry out this principle, they 
will have as a more specific object, the creation of a new post 
to be held by a Naval expert, who is to act as adviser to the 
Cabinet, and whose business it will be not to make £18,000,000, 
or whatever it may be, go as far as possible, but to lay 
down exactly what are the Naval needs of the nation. It is 
not, of course, contemplated for a moment that this officer 
should dictate to the Cabinet. His opinion will be recorded 
and published, and it will be for the Government to decide 
whether or not to accept his plans. It is not always possible to 
carry out even the best policy; but, at any rate, the country will 
know where it stands. The League is strictly non-political, 
and will be quite as much supported and influenced by Glad- 
stonians as by Unionists. It was stated most emphatically 
at the preliminary meeting that though the League was most 
grateful for the help and publicity given it by the Pall Mall 





Gazette, it was in no sort of way officially connected with that 
or any other paper. We heartily wish the League success. 
It should be said that membership is secured by the annual 
subscription of a guinea, but that Associates will be warmly 
welcomed by the League on payment of any subscription, 
however small. The address of the Hon. Secretary is W. H. 
Welsh, Esq., 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 


The King of the Belgians has given up the attempt to 
retain the Congo State as a personal possession of his family. 
He originally expended on the dependency a sum of £1,600,000, 
inherited from his father; but the receipts have not equalled 
the expenditure by £40,000 a year, and he can no longer meet 
so great an unnual loss. He would, therefore, sell the 
Manyema province to Colonel North, who offers a sum 
which would cover the deficit; but the Belgian Ministers 
object, and would prefer to take over the vast territory and 
make of it a colony of the Belgian Kingdom. The King 
accedes to this proposal, which finds favour with the Clerical 
majority; but it is by no means certain that Parliament will 
agree, many Members of all parties fearing that the agree- 
ment will involve taxation. The French Government, which 
possesses or claims right of pre-emption over the Congo 
State, agrees to its annexation to Belgium, and the remainder 
of Europe has no intention of opposing; but the arrange- 
ment is not wholly satisfactory. A neutralised State has no 
means of easily managing Colonies, and the destiny of the 
Congo State, which interests Germany, France, and England, 
may easily prove too weighty for the strength of Belgium. 
Still, the experiment will probably be made, and will be 
watched by the civilised world with sympathetic interest, but 


doubt. 


The nomination for the Evesham Division of Wor- 
cestershire to fill up the vacancy caused by the death of 
Sir Edmund Lechmere, is fixed for Tuesday next, and the 
polling for Tuesday week. The Gladstonians have some hope 
of winning the seat on the ground that their candidate, Mr. 
Impey, is able and well known in the constituency, and that 
Colonel Long, the Unionist candidate, is new; while in Sir 
Edmund Lechmere the Unionists have lost a very strong and 
very popular local magnate. The majority of Sir Edmund 
Lechmere at the last election (1892) was only 580 in a poll of 
7,760, so that the change from one side to the other of 
one more than 290 voters, or the abstention of half the 
number of Unionist voters and the change of 218, would give 
the Gladstonians a majority. Still, the Unionists are very 
confident of carrying the election, we hope, not too confident. 
Tt is said that most of the market gardeners of Evesham are 
steadfast Unionists. 


We deeply regret to record the death, at the age of eighty- 
one, of Sir James Lacaita, the most accomplished of Anglicised 
Italians, who knew English better than most Englishmen know 
it, and spoke it as correctly, though with a certain foreign 
accent. He was also the most patriotic of wise and moderate 
Italians, He was a naturalised British subject, and accompanied 
Mr. Gladstone as secretary in the mission to the Ionian Islands, 
which ended in their cession to Greece, a service which gained 
him his title of K.C.M.G. He became a Member first of 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies, and later of the Senate, but 
his nature was too retiring to allow of his taking any great 
part in Italian politics. His son was for a time M.P. for 
Dundee, but broke off from his support of the Home-rule 
movement when he found how Mr. Gladstone’s party excused 
and apologised for the boycotting and terrorism which went 
on in Ireland, and he very honourably resigned his seat. 
Englishmen, Sir James Lacaita himself was the very ideal 
the impartial foreigner; for, unlike most impartial foreigners, 
he thoroughly understood the country concerning which he 
talked, and though warmly attached to Mr. Gladstone, 
whose friendship he kept to the last, he deeply regretted 
and disapproved the Irish Home-rule policy to which Mr. 
Gladstone committed himself nine years ago. His death is 
deeply mourned by the large circle of English friends to whom 
his great knowledge, his charming manners, and his fine tastes 
had cordially endeared him. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 

SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AND THE SURPLUS. 
: oer general impression of the Press appears to be that 
the Cabinet of Thursday was called to discuss the 
question whether Sir William Harcourt should, or should 
not, be allowed to use the surplus of about three millions, 
which it is tolerably certain that he will realise, in sub- 
mitting to Parliament another great democratic Budget, 
in which, perhaps, the duty should be struck finally off 
tea, the duty on the commoner kinds of tobacco lowered, 
and the further expenditure which was promised for this 
year on the development of the Navy by the programme 
of last year, should be temporarily postponed. We do 
not believe very much in this kind of general impression. 
And though it is very likely indeed that, flushed with the 
success of his first great democratic Budget, Sir William 
Harcourt may well have allowed the dream of following 
up his one great success by another stroke of the same 
kind, to kindle his imaginative ambition, yet we have no 
right at all to assume on such very vague evidence as this, 
that Sir William, who is at least as keen a man of the 
world as he is a statesman, would forget that he is Leader 
of the House of Commons as well as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and that he may just as easily injure 
his reputation in that capacity by trying to repeat too 
soon his first fortunate cowp, as increase his reputation 
as an economist by so premature a manceuvre. He 
must have noted the determination of the country to see 
the Navy duly strengthened, for he certainly was much 
more reluctant last year to yield to that inconvenient cry, 
than was the chief with whom he was engaged in a kind of 
struggle for supremacy. And he must be perfectly aware 
that in times like these to raise any needless risk of a 
Naval combination against England, would be much more 
dangerous to the commercial revival, which he hopes that 
he has had the credit of inaugurating, than the advantage 
of any new enterprise of financial audacity would be at 
all likely to compensate for. Besides, he is perfectly well 
aware that as leader of a great number of bitterly jealous 
sections of Radicalism, he has already pledged himself to 
a very laborious Session,—to carrying through the House 
of Commons a Welsh Disestablishment Bill, a new Irish 
Land Bill, a Local Veto Bill on the Sale of Alcohol, a Bill 
for enforcing the principle of “ One man, one vote,” and a 
new Registration Bill, and, besides, a resolution against the 
House of Lords. All this, or almost all this, he knows well 
that he must persevere with at the risk of a great Par- 
liamentary defeat and a premature Dissolution, and we 
gravely doubt whether he will wish to provoke the latter 
by further loading himself with a great controversial 
Budget. He may well lose more as a statesman by 
making a false step as Leader of the House of Com~ 
mons, than he could ever hope to regain by what is 
now supposed to be a popular Budget. He has earned 
a considerable reputation by extinguishing a deficit at 
the expense of the rich, and he will probably not care 
to risk what he has gained by attempting a dubious 
and dangerous bribe to the poor, which must create a 
very great irritation amongst his Parliamentary followers, 
since it cannot be achieved without postponing the ful- 
filment of many of his most emphatic promises. At all 
events, till we know on somewhat better authority than 
plausible conjecture, that Sir William Harcourt is in- 
tending to add to his many Parliamentary difficulties 
by overburdening his Sessional programme in the way 
now suggested, we shall not venture to assume that so 
shrewd a man of the world is determined to crowd his 
sail to achieve a new financial exploit at the risk 
of turning a great success into a great failure. Lord 
Spencer is deeply pledged to a Naval policy on which 
it will be quite necessary to spend a good deal more 
this year than even what he spent last. He told 
us frankly last year that in constructing more battle- 
ships at Portsmouth, Chatham, and Pembroke, he put 
down for the current financial year only the moderate 
expenditure necessary to start them, and that he should 
have to spend a good deal more in the year 1895-96. 
He told us that in the current year he proposed to 
obtain the sanction of Parliament for some large works, 
which “not only increased that year’s Estimates by £270,000 
on the Estimates of 1893-94, but will involve heavy future 
liabilities.” And whatever else Sir William Harcourt may 





thiuk it prudent to risk, he certainly is not likely to risk 
the chance of “shedding” Lord Spencer, even if Lord 
Rosebery could be persuaded to run such a risk. On the 
whole, we seriously doubt whether public rumour is not 
greatly exaggerating Sir William Harcourt’s readiness to 
play “double or quits” in his financial policy for next 
year. 


All that we have now said is, of course, directed, not 
to the question of the wisdom of the policy, but to 
that of the attractions it will have for Sir William 
Harcourt as a man of the world. On the further 
and much more important question of the wisdom of 
attempting to bribe the working classes with the proposal 
to give them a free breakfast-table, while there is 
still so much to do for the protection of England 
against the ambitious Naval policy of other countries, 
there is much more to say, though we do not feel 
confident that it would have any great influence over 
Sir William Harcourt’s mind. For our own parts, 
we have the greatest possible objection to the policy 
of relieving the working class as a class from all their 
class-sense of responsibility for the protection of the 
national interests of England. We believe that if they 
once begin to feel that except by contributing to 
the Spirit and Beer-duties, which an increasing number 
of them think for other reasons almost wrong, they 
do nothing towards bearing the burden of the national 
defence, we shall lose one of our greatest holds upon them 
as joint securities with the other and richer classes for the 
higher duties of a patriotic policy. Nothing can be more 
mistaken than to suppose that the working classes 
will be more willing to defend England adequately 
if it costs themselves nothing, than they will if they 
are conscious that they contribute an important part of 
the cost of the defence. Let us remember what it cost 
the working classes of the North of England to support 
the Northern States of America in the Anti-Slavery policy 
of 1861-62, and how nobly and even enthusiastically they 
consented to take their very heavy share of that policy. 
We believe that the greater the effort of a really patriotic 
sacrifice to the working class, the greater is their interest 
and enthusiasm for it. It is an altogether vulgar and 
mistaken notion that it will be easier to get the working 
classes to acquiesce in a great national policy for which 
they make no personal sacrifice, than it is to get them to 
acquiesce in such a policy for which they are well aware 
that they have to make a substantial sacrifice. We believe 
that to abandon the tea-duty as a substantial part of the 
National Revenue of this country would be a serious mis- 
take. It is not a necessity like bread. It is a luxury, though 
the simplest of the luxuries. And it is the luxury of 
women even more than of men. That is just the kind 
of luxury which is suitable for moderate taxation 
in ordinary years, and for even heavy taxation in years of 
urgent need. We do not at all approve the policy of 
exempting the poorer classes altogether from the sacrifices 
needful for the safeguarding of the country, and we 
do not in the least believe that they themselves would 
approve such complete exemption if it were put before 
them in the right spirit. By all means let the middle and 
higher classes feel the heavier burden which their larger 
margin and larger means enable them to bear. But we 
ought not to strike off the only tax which is now uni- 
versally felt, though it weighs not on the necessaries, 
but only on the simpler luxuries of the people. The 
democracy do not care for such complete exemption 
from the fair burdens of a patriotic policy. They are 
quite willing to bear, and ought to be quite willing 
to bear, their share of the cost of national defence, and 
they will not bear it,—they will not feel that they bear 
it,—if tea is to follow sugar in being relieved of all 
taxation. We do not in the least grudge the children 
of this country the immense boon of cheap sugar. It 
is for the due nourishment of children almost, if not 
quite, a necessary rather than a luxury. But that is 
not at all true of tea. Children do not profit by it. 
Even men and women probably indulge in it too 
much, especially in the form in which they usually 
take it, of long-brewed tea. And in case of the neces- 
sity for heavy duties in time of war, they would be 
just as likely to gain in health by the economy of the 
luxury, as they would to lose in cuentas, It is almost 
the only tax left that identifies the working class with 
the national burden of a great expenditure, except 
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indeed the duties on alcohol, which many of the best of 
them do not pay. We therefore deprecate the policy of 
an absolutely free breakfast-table, not only because we 
cannot at the present time properly afford it without 
starving the Naval policy to which Parliament and the 
people have agreed, but because we think it unwise 
and mischievous to divorce the working classes from 
responsibility for the national defence so completely 
as the complete repeal of the Tea-duties would divorce 
them both in the immediate present and probably even 
in the future, for the machinery of a great tax once 
abolished, it is not at all easy to reimpose it at short 
notice. These are not considerations which would weigh 
much with Sir William Harcourt. But they are con- 
siderations which would deter statesmen of a different 
stamp from insisting, even at a more convenient oppor- 
tunity, on the cry for a free breakfast-table. 





THE MASSACRE OF PORT ARTHUR. 


HE terrible letter, published in the Times of Tuesday, 
from its correspondent with the Japanese Army, 
extinguishes the last hope that the rumours of the 
massacre at Port Arthur were either exaggerated or 
untrue. The correspondent has hitherto been most 
favourable to the Japanese, and has especially praised 
their ambulance organisation and their gentleness to their 
own wounded; and he testifies that he himself, and seven 
other European gentlemen, two at least of them Consuls, 
saw the massacre with their own eyes. It lasted four 
days, during which the Japanese soldiery deliberately 
slaughtered the whole Chinese population of the great 
fortress, men, women, and children, though they were 
unresisting, and were indeed, in a multitude of cases, tied 
together in batches, and put to death like so many fish, 
with the exception that fish would not have been hacked, 
mutilated, or treated with obscene insult. Boat-loads of 
fugitives were shot down from the bank, just as Nana 
Sahib’s sepoys shot down our unhappy countrymen ; old men 
were dragged out of hiding-places only to be murdered ; 
and the very servants in hotels, who were as willing to 
serve Japanese as Europeans, were, without reason or 
offence given, hacked to pieces. None of the civil popu- 
lation appear to have escaped; and after the town had 
been entered there was no provocation, though pre- 
viously the Chinese, who are just as cruel as their 
enemies, had risked reprisals by massacring some Japanese 
prisoners with every circumstance of insult and barbarity. 
They actually hung up the mutilated bodies for the 
Japanese to see, and so far as the soldiery were concerned, 
they earned and almost invited their frightful doom. It 
was, however, on the civil population that the doom fell, 
and it was executed after resistance had ceased, and, 
except on the first day, after the invaders had eaten and 
slept, and doubtless reported themselves to their officers 
with the admirable discipline characteristic of the Japanese 
armies. 

We cannot conceive where an excuse for such a scene is 
possibly to be found. We do not believe that Marshal 
Oyama, who during it all was receiving the congratula- 
tions of his officers on his splendid dispositions of his 
force—dispositions which have excited the open admira- 
tion of the German Emperor—will admit that his soldiery 
were for four days continuously in a state of mutiny, so 
excited with the bloodthirst which we fully admit has 
sometimes seized on soldiers in action, that both he and his 
officers were powerless to restrain them ; and if he does, the 
excuse is futile. Ifthe slaughter had threatened discipline 
or interfered with military plans, it would have been re- 
strained speedily enough; and there is no evidence that it 
was so much as noticed, much less officially condemned. 
The obedience of the Japanese soldiers to their officers is 
based not only on a firm discipline, but on caste-feel- 
ing, most of the latter belonging to the families of the 
ancient aristocracy; and it is impossible to believe that, 
after the first day, if the Generals had exerted themselves 
to protect the conquered as they would have exerted them- 
selves to put down any other form of disobedience, they 
would have been defied. That the Japanese Generals 
ordered the massacre we do not believe, because no 
Generals in the world, not even Count Tilly, would have 
given an order which would release their soldiery from 
control, and involve the risk of sanguinary fighting in the 
streets; but that they knew of it, and condoned it either 





as a matter of no importance, or as an incident calculated 
to strike terror into future foes, we are compelled by the 
evidence to believe, and so believing are compelled also to 
assert that the sudden and amazing development of 
Japanese fighting-power threatens the future of the world. 
It is not only that any future opponents will find them 
pitiless enemies, but that they are restoring to war its 
worst features, and this at a time when the progress of 
science imparts to victors powers so irresistible, that they 
stand, as Macaulay said of the early English in Bengal, 
rather in the pcesition of evil genii than of mere human 
beings. Tilly’s victims in Magdeburg could at least die 
sword in hand, fighting other swordsmen, but nothing can 
now enable the people of a conquered city to defy soldiers 
armed with the repeating rifle and the revolver ; they might 
as well try to “rush” firemen defended by the hose of a 
steam fire-engine ; they would never reach, far less defeat, 
the soldiers. The Japanese will say that Europeans have 
done things as bad, at Magdeburg during the Thirty Years’ 
War, at Barcelona during the War of the Succession, even 
at Badajos during the struggle in the Peuinsula, and they 
would, unhappily, be telling the truth ; but then the whole 
drift of modern military opinion is to condemn such crimes, 
and the first plea of the Japanese to consideration is that 
they are on a level with modern thought. They cannot be 
permitted to plead examples two centuries old, and in the 
same breath to assert that Europe has nothing to fear 
from them, because they are, in all but religious belief, 
exactly like modern Europeans. Europe, when it hears 
those smooth assurances, will reflect on the scene at 
Port Arthur which turned Europeans who have seen 
war sick with disgust and horror, and will say, and 
justly say, “If you have permitted this thing con- 
sciously, as a stroke of policy, then you are conscienceless 
men; while if you have only committed it in a burst of 
excited fury, then, in spite of your wonderful adaptability 
and discipline and gentleness of habitual demeanour, your 
civilisation is only a very thin veneer. In either case, we 
must see to it that you do not menace us.” 

Is there any remedy or preventive against such scenes ? 
There may be, we will continue to hope there is, but there 
is only one. Those suggested by some of our contem- 
poraries, in their instinctive horror, are, we fear, nearly 
hopeless of realisation. The notion of an elaborate 
inquiry ordered by the Mikado, and a punishment of the 
guilty only, is practically utopian. You cannot punish an 
army for things it does in the field, or distinguish in any 
but the rarest cases between the acts of one soldier 
and another. The Mikado can, if he pleases, remove 
Marshal Oyama because such an atrocity occurred 
within the limits of his command, and if he did, 
that would be a warning to future Generals; but he 
might be doing an injustice, and would certainly induce 
the whole Japanese people to declare the Government 
guilty of ingratitude. They look upon the Marshal, quite 
justly, as a man who has won a Waterloo for Japan, and 
they do not at heart care how much their enemies suffer 
while the Waterloo is winning. It is possible, however, 
that the Japanese statesmen may recognise the two 
immense dangers involved in such butcheries, and may, 
for purely intellectual reasons, prohibit them in future 
in the way in which they prohibit acts of treason, in 
the way, in fact, which no General or officer, great or 
small, will think of disobeying. The Japanese statesmen 
are able men, and may see that such scenes involve two con- 
sequences; one, that all Chinamen who fight at all will fight 
as men with a halter round their necks; and the other 
that Europe, dismayed as well as disgusted, may decide 
that Japan shall not be permitted to become a first-class 
Power. The Governments of Europe, divided though 
they are, are uneasy already; and if their peoples 
were once thoroughly shocked, a menace might be 
addressed to Japan backed by force which her able 
rulers, elated though they are, would know to be too 
great for any single Power toresist. This hope rests upon 
a solid ground,—the certainty that it is not the interest 
of Japan either to protract Chinese resistance, or to make 
future alliance with China impossible, or to drive Europe 
into a confederation for the maintenance of a civilised 
policy within the Far East. This, however, is the only hope, 
and it may yet fail us, and Englishmen be condemned 
to witness in Asia scenes such as have not occurred 
even there since the Generals of Jenghis Khan for- 
mally debated whether it would not be wise to massacre 
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the whole Chinese race, and turn their beautiful provinces 
into a wide pasture-ground, on which tribes of horsemen 
could live for generations in ease and plenty. The end is 
not yet, and Japan may yet give satisfaction to the outraged 
conscience of the world; though we do not think it will, 
but the storm of Port Arthur deepens the doubt which we 
have felt from the first, whether the sudden uprising of a 
Mongolian Power armed with the science as well as 
the discipline of the West, is not a portent threatening 
roared evils as well as mighty changes in the immediate 
uture. 





MR. HEALY’S REVOLT. 


i ie spite of Mr. Healy’s subsequent protestations on 
the subject, his speech at Crossmaglen, in County 
Armagh, yesterday week, may well prove to be of far 
greater importance as an augury of what is likely to 
happen in Ireland, than anything of which we have heard 
for a long time. Evidently Mr. Gladstone thinks so; for 
on Monday, for the first time since he left Office, he took 
occasion to give his Irish followers a warning not to let 
their party be broken in pieces, and declared that they 
would indefinitely postpone the success of his Irish policy 
if the subdivision of their party went any further. For 
Mr. Gladstone in person to intervene to rally his Irish 
followers is an omen that something has happened to 
which many of the Irish Gladstonians attach the gravest 
importance ; and Mr. William O’Brien’s heat, in replying 
to Mr. Healy at Loughrea on Monday, sufficiently shows 
the significance which the Irish party attach to this out- 
break of the acutest, if not the weightiest, of the Anti- 
Parnellites. The real drift of Mr. Healy’s speech was 
to magnify the question of Religious Education as com- 
pared with that of Home-rule,—indeed, to make Home- 
rule quite a secondary matter as compared with Religious 
Education on the one side, and the new Land Bill 
on the other. Now if there is one amongst the Anti- 
Parnellite party who really knows the mind of the Irish 
Catholic episcopacy, especially of Archbishop Walsh, it 
is certainly Mr. Healy. And we do not in the least 
believe that Mr. Healy would have spoken as he did if he 
had not believed firmly that the Catholic hierarchy would 
approve the drift of his speech, and would be likely to 
support it by the influence which they can always exert 
over the Irish priesthood. The first interest with the Irish 
Catholic hierarchy has always been the question of Religious 
Education after the question of the Land. Without settling 
the first in the denominational sense, they would lose 
their hold over the minds of their people, and without 
settling the second in a genuinely democratic sense, they 
would never be able to settle the first in a denominational 
sense. The two great questions for them are therefore the 
Land and Religious Education, and that is precisely what 
Mr. Healy in his speech at Crossmaglen made them. As 
for Home-rule, he put it distinctly in the background 
as a matter that would be sure to settle itself if 
the other two questions were settled in the right 
fashion, and we quite agree with him; but then we also 
think that the sense in which it would be settled would 
very likely be one very different from the sense in which 
such politicians as Mr. William O’Brien and Mr. Dillon 
wish it to be settled. The Irish hierarchy are very much 
alarmed at the spread of the Fenian spirit among the Irish 
people. They knew very well that when Mr. Parnell re- 
volted against the Roman Catholic party and allied him- 
self witu the violent party in America, they were in greater 
danger of losing the control of their people in Ireland 
than they had ever been in their lives before, and they 
exerted their whole strength to depose Mr. Parnell from 
his leadership, and for the time they succeeded; but 
their success was not as great as they desired, and the 
Irish hierarchy are well aware how much influence Mr. 
Redmond’s party still have in Ireland, and how easily it 
may grow in importance if the purely political side of 
the Home-rule question should gain ground as distin- 
guished from the Land policy of Mr. Gladstone and 
the Religious Education policy of the denominationalists. 
Now, the whole significance of Mr. Healy’s speech was 
this,—he loaded the Administration of Mr. Morley with 
reproaches for not having given effect to the concession 
which the Government of Lord Salisbury had prepared in 
favour of the schools of the Christian Brothers in Ireland. 
Before Mr. Jackson left office, he had paved the way for 





a grant to the schools of the Christian Brothers, and yet 
Mr. Morley, instead of concluding that transaction on 
acceding to office, broke off what was in process of com- 
pletion, and vetoed it for the time. It is true that Mr. 
Morley always spoke the Christian Brothers fair, but he 
would not endorse Mr. Jackson’s intended concession, 
and that concession still hangs fire. This was Mr. Healy’s 
accusation against the Gladstonian Administration, and it 
was an accusation which he pressed with a good deal of 
bitterness. We may feel pretty certain that that was 
a line of action inspired by the Irish Catholic hierarchy, 
and that bis ostentatious indifference to the Home-rule 
question as a matter that might be left to itself, so 
long as the Land policy and the Education policy were 
dealt with in the right spirit, was also very congenial 
to the mind of the Catholic hierarchy. And Mr. 
O’Brien’s reply to Mr. Healy was also significant. He 
leaded him with reproaches for his attempt to divide the 
Anti-Parnellite party, but he carefully avoided closing 
with him on the question of denominational educa- 
tion. If adequately reported by the Times, Mr. O’Brien 
ignored the Christian Brothers altogether, and indeed his 
speech gives us the impression that the political party 
represented by Mr. William O’Brien and Mr. Dillon are 
not very anxious to increase the power of the priests in 
Ireland, and would be quite willing to see them more or 
less thwarted so long as the question of an Irish Parlia- 
ment were kept well in the front. There are evidently 
two very distinct and discordant elements among the 
Anti-Parnellites,—those who with Mr. O’Brien and Mr. 
Dillon care much more for a Parliamentary Home-rule 
than they care for strict Catholic education, and those who 
with Mr. Healy and the episcopacy would be very well 
content to carry the Land policy and the Education policy 
of the Anti-Parnellites, even if Home-rule were settled 
by a compromise which did not at all satisfy the aspira- 
tions of the patriots who desire to see a separate Irish 
flag and a separate Irish Administration, much more than 
they care to see a contented peasantry and a prosperous 
priesthood. 

No wonder that Mr. Gladstone, when he was in London 
on Monday, gave the password of union amongst the Irish 
party as the true order of the day, holding that the union 
of the Irish party is an essential condition for the task of 
breaking up the effective Union with England. But if once 
the whole influence of the priesthood can be gained for 
Mr. Healy’s attitude, the prospects of a separate Irish 
Parliament will soon vanish. It is perfectly evident that 
the Irish peasantry care infinitely more for the land than 
they care for any Irish Parliament, and that the shrewder 
among them foresee very well that the Land question 
might only too easily be settled in a sense which would 
leave the Irish peasantry under the heel of such semi- 
Socialist politicians as Mr. Davitt and those who 
preach in favour of the nationalisation of the land. 
Once let the Land policy of Ireland be settled in agree- 
ment with the wishes of the tenants, and there will be 
very little disposition to cry out for a separate Irish 
Parliament, which might, under the influence of the 
violent American agitators, unsettle everything again. 
We do not doubt that the Westminster Gazette is quite 
wrong in describing the Anti-Parnellite party as “ quarrel- 
some but unanimous.” They are really divided into two 
very different sections,—the political section and the 
ecclesiastical section,—and it is quite on the cards that 
the ecclesiastical section may get the upper hand. Hitherto 
in Ireland the political section has carried the day simply 
because those who are the boldest askers have had the 
most satisfactory answers. But it need not be always so; 
and the Land question once fairly settled, the Irish peasantry 
mzy well turn Conservative, and resist with all their might 
any turn of the wheel which would place the Irish Jacobins 
in power, depose the Irish priesthood, and with them the 
friends of property and social order. 





MANCHESTER VERSUS INDIA. 


W?: must not muddle up the two great questions 

which are raised by this dispute as to the Indian 
duties upon manufactured cottons. The first, and by far 
the most important, is that of the right of the India Office 
to send an order to the Legislative Counoil in India, or 
rather to its official members, to pass a Legislative Act. 
Rather to our surprise, we find that many of our contem- 
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raries of both the great parties are hostile to this 
power; but they cannot have fully thought out the drift of 
their own arguments. The power is essential to the 
maintenance of the position of India as a dependency. 
She is not governed, and is not intended to be governed, 
by her own people, but by the representatives of a wiser 
and stronger race, whose first object is her advantage, 
but whose very claim to govern is that they under- 
stand her true advantage better than her inhabitants can. 
For many reasons these representatives require super- 
vision and check, and to secure them, ultimate power has 
been lodged in a Secretary of State, who on very grave 
questions must consult the Cabinet, and who is responsible 
for all he orders, or refuses to order, to the Imperial Par- 
liament. If the local legislative body can refuse to pass 
an Act which he orders, it is simply impossible for the 
Secretary to retain that responsibility, which, in fact, 
would rapidly become almost a farce. The Legislative 
Council might, for example, if slavery still existed, refuse 
to abolish slavery, in spite of a unanimous vote of the 
House of Commons; and, we need hardly say, at the time 
when the question was a burning one it unquestionably 
would have doneso. There are many subjects upon which 
the Indian Government and the Indian peoples are quite 
united; while the opinion of the protecting State, often, 
though not always, the wiser opinion, is entirely different, 
and it is intended that for the present the latter should 
prevail. India may one day receive representative insti- 
tutions, and then of course the autocracy as yet retained 
at home must be abandoned, but until then the power of 
the responsible Minister must extend, as it does in all 
Crown Colonies, to the passing of an Act. The experiment 
of dispensing with the power was, in fact, tried for three 
years, the lawyers having decided that the Legislative 
Council framed by Lord Dalhousie was independent of 
the Minister of the day; but the arrangement proved un- 
workable, and on the advice of Sir Charles Wood, who 
was a bad financier but an admirable Minister for India, 
the Council was by Parliament deprived of its inde- 
pendence. 

Upon this matter we are absolutely with Mr. Fowler 
and the Cabinet, and we cannot conceive that until free 
institutions are conceded to India any statesman will 
maintain a contrary opinion; but then comes up the 
subordinate but more immediate question. Has Mr. 
Fowler, in this instance of the cotton-duties, used his 
reserved power wisely? We cannot think that he has, 
although the defence which he will be able to make is very 
much stronger than Anglo-Indians are usually willing to 
allow. It is, we conceive, quite within the right of the 
Protecting Power to say that Indian opinion on fiscal sub- 
jects is essentially unsound, that Free-trade is better for the 
Indian peoples than Protection, and that consequently no 
tax having a Protective result can possibly be allowed. 
That is a consistent and perfectly defensible line of action, 
though of course open to practical objections ; but then, this 
is not the line taken by Mr. Fowler. He has evidently been 
convinced that a duty of 5 per cent. on imported cottons 
will produce revenue, and will not prohibit or greatly 
reduce importation, and will therefore not act as a 
Protective duty to any serious extent. If it does, the 
duty will of course produce very little, and the only object 
with which it is imposed is to fill the Treasury. As, 
therefore, the tax can do little harm, and has the 
enormous advantage of being willingly paid by the people 
who are to pay it—every Indian prefers indirect to 
direct taxation—Mr. Fowler has, to the delight of all 
India, allowed it to be imposed. In the condition of 
the Indian finances, in the condition of Indian opinion, 
and in the condition of parties at home, this was a 
statesmanlike concession to make, and one singularly 
creditable to Mr. Fowler’s courage and disinterested- 
ness as @ politician. We hardly know a Minister who, 
with Lancashire to face, would have dared to act so 
boldly upon his own judgment and that of his colleagues 
or subordinates in the dependent Empire. Unfor- 
tunately, bold as the Secretary was, he was not quite 
bold enough. He evidently did not care much for abstract 
principle, for at least three articles made or produced in 
India—metal work, paper, and coal—are “‘ protected” by 
duties which he sanctioned; but he did care to assure 
Lancashire that he had not hampered her textile industry 
further than he could help. He and his colleagues wanted 
Lancashire votes too much to be perfectly independent. 





He, therefore, used his reserved power, which is a 
tremendous power, and ought not to be used except on 
the gravest occasion, and ordered the official Members of 
the Indian Legislature in the teeth of their judgment, 
and in the teeth, in one case at least, of their consciences 
—for only conscience can have induced one official 
Member absolutely to refuse to obey—to pass a law estab- 
lishing “a coyntervailing excise.” Naturally, the Indian 
Government and the Indian peoples are something more 
than angry, they are at once exasperated and con- 
temptuous,—exasperated because their opinion is roughly 
overruled, contemptuous because they see that the motive 
is only to obtain votes. Merely to conciliate the electors 
of Lancashire the Indian Government is compelled to 
establish, and Indians are compelled to endure, an excise 
which, if it were honestly enforced, would require domi- 
ciliary visits, not only to every factory, but to every 
weaver’s hut in the Peninsula, to see that cottons above 
the excisable limit were not illicitly manufactured. . Con- 
sidering what the native police are, the oppression 
would be endless, and the Government, which is eternally 
trying—and failing—to stop petty extortions, will only 
be able to avoid this additional one by rules which 
Manchester will quote as rules intended to avoid inspec- 
tion, and so to cheat Lancashire. For Mr. Fowler’s little 
morsel of consolation has failed of its effect, and Manchester 
is beside itself with rage. Its merchants, spinners, and 
operatives, have lost their heads with panic, and entirely 
forgetting that the Indian Government wants their goods 
to be imported in great quantities for the sake of revenue, 
declare, in resolutions almost unanimously passed, that 
their trade is ruined, and propose—we hardly expect to be 
believed, but it is true—that Government shall veto the 
tax, and grant an equivalent annual subsidy to India out 
of the pockets of the taxpayers! That means, of course, 
that the most sensible business men in the world are for 
the moment frenzied with alarm, and that they will by 
incessant worrying about the working of the “ counter- 
vailing excise ”’—which no human being can work effec- 
tively—drive the Indian Government to despair. 

Mr. Fowler’s supplementary and apologetic decree is a 
bad blunder; but his original decree was honest and bold, 
and we do not think that Unionists should take advantage 
of the situation. They may comment if they will on 
the muddle, for there is a muddle; but they ought, in 
the general interest of the Empire, to refuse to vote 
with Lancashire for the overthrow of the Government. 
Lancashire is not wroth with the “ countervailing excise,” 
but with the 5 per cent. duty. If, therefore, the Unionists 
support her, they must, when they come into power, 
repeal the duty, and thus finally establish the principle 
that Indian finance lies at the mercy of the sectional 
interests of English traders. That will give every Indian 
of every class a genuine grievance. It is perfectly true 
that he will, if the tax remains, pay 5 per cent. more for 
his wife’s holiday clothes ; but he will pay that, or make 
his wife wear less fine garments with willingness, rather 
than submit to the smallest increase in direct taxation. 
The Indian, like the Canadian and the Australian, hates 
a direct demand for cash to be paid to the State, but 
hates it much more strongly than the white Colonist, 
because he knows that he will have to pay not only 
the tax, but a fee besides, to prevent the actual tax- 
gatherers from being unbearably inquisitorial. No other 
country would bear the Salt-tax for a week, but an Indian 
would see it doubled or trebled sooner than pay a hut- 
tax ora poll-tax of half its average amount. We must 
respect his ideas on Free-trade a little, if we are to 
govern him with his own acquiescence; and in the 
present instance Mr. Fowler has accepted his ideas as to 
the duty, and only defied them as to the excise. There- 
fore Unionists, whatever they do about the excise, should 
support Mr. Fowler about the duty, even though in so 
doing they give the Home-rule Administration a few 
weeks’ longer life. 





M. CASIMIR-PERIER’S POSITION. 


HE situation in France, which since the election of 
M. Casimir-Périer has been unusually peaceful, is 

once more becoming disturbed. The old theory of Re- 
publican concentration has again made its appearance. 
M. Brisson, who has always preached it, was elected Pre- 
sident of the Chamber last month, and, more significant 
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still, has been re-elected this month. The first election 
may have been a surprise, or the majority may not have 
been in sympathy with the strong Protectionist views of 
M. Méline. But the second cannot be explained in either 
of these ways. The Moderate party in the Chamber were 
well aware that they must either be provided with a can- 
didate to run against M. Brisson, or submit to have a 
Radical in the Chair for the rest of this Parliament. Yet 
when the moment came they had no candidate ready, and 
the candidate of the minority walked over the course. 
Naturally this has caused great searchings of heart 
among the supporters of the Government. The President 
of the French Chamber exercises different functions from 
those of the Speaker of the English House of Commons. 
If we may compare great things with small, he is a Chair- 
man of the type of Mr. Diggle,—a Chairman and a par- 
tisan at once. Even in the case of the Speaker, fenced 
round as he is by a long tradition of impartiality, there 
are times when his decision may have a party importance, 
times when two men, equally anxious to be strictly just, may 
arrive at different conclusions, because they have started 
from different premises. In the case of the President of 
the Chamber there are, in addition, times when his opinion 
is asked and perhaps taken on directly political questions. 
To him and to the President of the Senate the President 
of the Republic turns as a matter of course in a Ministerial 
crisis. So far, therefore, he has a voice in the election, 
not indeed of Cabinets, but of Cabinet-makers. This is 
the officer the choice of whom has been left by the 
majority to the minority, by the Conservatives to the 
Radicals. 

The reason, or alleged reason, of this singular incident 
has caused more uneasiness than the incident itself. It is 
understood that the Deputy who had stood the best chance 
of beating M. Brisson was a Minister, and it is further 
believed that the reason why he refused to be a candi- 
date was the opposition of the President of the Republic. 
M. Dupuy was willing to fight; the preacher of peace was 
M. Casimir-Périer. He was willing to stand against 
M. Brisson for the chief place in the State, but he would 
not allow one of his Ministers to stand against him 
for the chief place in the Chamber. If M. Brisson 
were a man of straw, a man known to be ready to sub- 
ordinate his own opinions to those of the President 
of the Republic, we could understand M. Casimir- 
Périer wishing to conciliate the Radicals without com- 
promising himself. The chief of the State may claim 
to be above parties; and he may have thought that the 
Chair was an office that M. Brisson would fill specially 
well. But M. Brisson being what he is, and M. Casimir- 
Périer being where he is, it is difficult to accept this hypo- 
thesis. M. Brisson is associated with a party and a policy 
which M. Casimir-Périer was specially elected to oppose. 
The Moderate Itepublicans had seen through Republican 
concentration. They had learned that at every critical 
juncture it meant Radical supremacy. The Radicals 
know what they want, and they are quite prepared to 
make their support of a Government dependent on its 
willingness to give them what they want. Consequently, 
upon every question that arose, the same process 
was gone through. A Radical leader would enlarge 
on the necessity and beauty of Republican concentra- 
tion; and as the Moderates were quite willing to re- 
echo these praises, all went smoothly till the moment 
when each section of the party had to state the 
terms on which its co-operation could be secured. 
Then the Moderates discovered how much Radical co- 
operation was to cost them; but by that time they had 
so committed themselves to the doctrine that everything 
must be sacrificed to the principle of concentration, that 
the negotiations invariably ended in their acceptance of 
the Radical conditions. It was the long-delayed revolt of 
the Moderates against this order of things that placed 
M. Casimir-Périer in the President’s Chair. The Moderates 
thought they had at last found a leader. As Minister, he 
was exposed to all the accidents of Parliamentary war- 
fare; but as chief of the State, he was protected against 
them fur his term of office. Accordingly they implored 
him, and in the end persuaded him, to offer himself as a 
candidate; and they gave him votes enough to determine 
the election. Thus M. Casimir-Périer and M. Brisson 
have been more than the recognised leaders of opposing 
parties,—they have been the recognised exponents of 
opposing principles. When this is borne in mind, we 





shall not be surprised at the consternation into which 
M. Casimir-Périer’s supposed attitude has thrown the 
Moderate Republicans. They supposed that M. Brisson’s 
first election would at once put an end to all hesitation 
or indifference on the part of the Government; that the 
President and the Prime Minister would alike see that 
the Radicals were meditating an attack in force to which 
M. Brisson’s victory was only the preliminary. He had 
not been elected by a majority of the Chamber, con- 
sequently, if the Government bestirred themselves, there 
would be no difficulty in undoing in January the blunder 
which Ministerial carelessness had allowed to be committed 
in December. The Moderate journals were full of sugges- 
tions how this fortunate opportunity was to be made the 
most of. Republican concentration, as it turned out, had 
been scotched, not killed, and it was well perhaps that 
this had been made clear before the mischief had gone any 
further. Men who reasoned in this way could not be other 
than disturbed when the leader on whose realisation of 
these facts they confidently trusted, is found to have 
no objection to M. Brisson’s re-election, and will not 
countenance any opposition to it on the part of his 
Ministers. 

It is true, of course, that we know only the speculations 
to which M. Casimir-Périer’s inaction has given occasion. 
Possibly, if we had before us all the materials for 
forming a judgment which are in the possession of M. 
Casimir-Périer, we should see the advantage of the course 
he has taken. But even if that course be in itself wise, if 
what seems like harking back to Republican concentration 
be really nothing of the kind, if what seems like submis- 
sion to the Radical minority be in fact a mere means of 
lessening what power it retains in the Chamber, there are 
very grave risks involved in the adoption of such a policy 
at the present moment. M. Casimir-Périer is probably 
trusted—at all events, until the other day, was trusted— 
by a majority of the French Deputies and of the French 
people. The ground of their confidence was their belief 
that they had at last found a champion who would defend 
them against Radicalism and Socialism. They haveagain 
and again proved that they have not the means of 
defending themselves, or more accurately, that they have 
not the courage to use the means they have. The worst 
feature in French politics has long been the timidity and 
indifference which prevented the creation of a Conservative 
party ; a party which should represent the Conservative 
feeling natural to a nation of small proprietors. It was 
a vicious circle from which there seemed no escape. The 
rank and file could not follow without being led, and the 
absence of followers discouraged any leader from coming 
forward. An accident brought M. Casimir-Périer to the 
highest place in the State, and for the time it seemed as 
though this mischievous state of affairs was at an end. 
The party and the leader had sprung into life together, and 
in the discovery of one another’s existence each seemed to 
have found a confidence and an energy of which, up to 
then, there had been no trace in the politics of the Third 
Republic. If all this is to go for nothing—and if M. 
Casimir-Périer now disappoints the hopes of the Moderates, 
it will go for nothing—France has to all appearance nothing 
to look to, save a return to the old weary round of a succes- 
sion of Ministries, each more Radical than the last, and 
each generating a firmer conviction in the minds of 
reasonable men that a society which cannot save itself, 
must perforce welcome a saviour, from whatever quarter 
he may appear. 


THE DISADVANTAGES OF POLITICAL 
SCREAMING. 

HEN will the politicians learn to see the enormous 
disadvantages of political screaming? Again and 
again, it has been made plain to demonstration that if a man 
will only work quietly and persistently, he can often carry 
his objects almost without challenge; while if he screams 
about those objects, gives enthusiastic and highly coloured 
accounts of what are his ultimate aims and principles, 
and talks excitedly of what he means to do in the end, 
and what will be the final outcome of his policy, schemes 
in themselves quite innocent, will raise a veritable hurri- 
cane of opposition. Yet our politicians scream on. 
It was in vain that Talleyrand preached, surtout, 
point de zcle. It seems a law of the ordinary politician’s 
being that he should arouse the maximum of oppo- 
sition to his projects by wild and intemperate talk 
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about all the impossible things his proposed reform will 
accomplish, He can hardly ever be content with declaring 
that what he wants is good in itself, and that there- 
fore all reasonable men should support it. Thatis far too 
utilitarian for him. He must always paint his proposal 
red, or green, or orange, or true blue, as the case may be, 
and then dare any one who happens to hate the particular 
colour to have anything to do with his scheme; or else 
point out that in reality the best part of his plan is that 
it gives pain and annoyance to those scoundrels, the blues, 
the greens, or the reds. No one is content to advocate 
the repair of the village pump, merely because the village 
pump wants repairing. That reason is soon ignored in 
pointing out that its mending will be a blow either to the 
blood-stained advocates of tyranny, or the factious dema- 
gogues of the democracy, as the case may be. The pump 
is soon totally forgotten in the glorious prospect of giving 
a death-blow to privilege or revolution. The result is, 
that though practically the whole community is agreed 
that the pump wants repair, a furious faction-fight arises 
on the question. So much is said, and so loud is the 
screaming, that ultimately timid people begin to believe 
that the pump question is really “the beginning of the 
end,” and that unless something is done, and done quickly, 
to stem the torrent of revolution, all will be lost. No doubt, 
they argue, the pump wants repair, but all desire for that 
must be sunk in the instant need for saving something from 
the general wreck. It is no good to trouble about such a 
minor point when it is clear that every nerve must be strained 
to keep the village from tumbling in ruins. It is a case 
of life or death, cry the Conservative classes, driven into a 
fury of panic by the shrill screams of the pump repairers, 
and their assertions that to carry the pump question is to 
blow the trumpet before which the walls of Privilege 
will fall of themselves. In a word, a reformer has only 
got to scream enough in order to make it almost 
impossible for him to carry the schemes he desires. 

The action of the Progressives and their friends in 
regard to the policy of the London County Council, is 
an apt illustration of the folly and fatuity of political 
screaming. If they had not screamed, the Progres- 
sives might have done almost anything they pleased in 
the way of London administrative reform, and have had 
all London grateful to them for their good work. Instead 
they roared, or allowed their friends and supporters to roar, 
a whole screed of grandiloquent and irrelevant nonsense, 
Socialistic and revolutionary, in the ears of the Metropolis, 
and raised against their actual policy an opposition which, 
if things, not their names, are taken into consideration, is 
totally unnecessary and beside the point. At this moment 
the London County Council is the worst hated public body 
in the Empire. The odium it has created in the minds 
of thousands of intelligent and otherwise reasonable 
Londoners is perfectly appalling. It looms in their 
horizon as a baleful and vindictive organ of spoliation— 
a wild beast whose predatory instincts are barely held in 
check by the law and the Imperial Executive, ready 
at a moment’s notice to fly at the throat of the Londoner 
who has anything to lose, and devour him piece-meal. 
In other cities the local authority may be unpopular 
with certain classes, regarded as wasteful, or looked on 
as behind the times; but in none is to be found the 
passion of hate, loathing, dread, and contempt, created 
by the Loudon County Council. Yet in reality the 
London County Council has done nothing which has 
not been done by plenty of other great municipalities. It 
is impossible to show that the London County Council 
has been more Socialistic in its policy, more prone to 
spend money in proportion to its size, or more inclined to 
try experiments for the benefit of the poorer citizens. 
But, as the Socialists and Progressives virtually complain 
in Mr. Sidney Webb’s very able and interesting article 
in this month’s Contemporary, things can be done without 
remark in Birmingham or Glasgow which, when merely 
proposed for London, create a very frenzy of panic. No 
doubt that is so, but the Progressives have no one but them- 
selves to thank for a state of things so undesirable. It is 
their fault, and the fault of their violent, windy, and 
incoherent allies in the Press, that, though they have 
done no harm, but rather a great deal of good, to London 
they are looked on with hatred and suspicion by a very 
large section of its inhabitants. The country municipalities 
have carried out excellent schemes for rehousing the poor 
in specially bad districts without protest ; but then those 





schemes have not been heralded by vague and frothy 
attacks on all property in general, by hints that the private 
ownership of land and houses is a crime which will 
have some day to be dearly expiated, and by declarations 
that the purchase and rebuilding of the slum in Bullock’s 
Court is the first step ia the municipalisation of all urban 
property,—“ the only system of land-holding in towns at 
once just and efficient!” Again, the great towns have in 
many cases taken over and worked their own tramways, 
and supplied their own gas and water, but they have not 
prefaced their claim to do so by declarations, in the Press 
and elsewhere, that the people will rather go without 
reforms than pay blackmail to bloodsuckers, &.,—i.e., 
the shareholders of the Companies whose property is 
sought to be taken over. Birmingham and Liverpool 
wisely determined to pay their labourers not the lowest 
wage possible, but a wage which will secure real efficiency ; 
but they did not make this very reasonable and expedient 
act part of the waving of the red flag. These and other 
great towns have also done away with open contracts, 
paid Trade-Union wages, and even done their own produc- 
tive work without middlemen, without creating a sense 
of alarm; but then the men who controlled their 
action have not clearly hinted that their policy was 
intended as a first step towards Municipal Socialism, 
with the town as the universal landlord, the universal 
employer, and the universal provider. When it is plainly 
declared by the loudest-voiced allies of the majority 
that Collectivism is the real inwardness of the pro- 
posal to mend the pump-handle, or to pay the Beadle a 
shilling a week more for an eight-hours day and abolish 
his overtime, no wonder that the men with something to lose 
and the men who, come what will, will never consent to be 
slaves of the municipality, cry, “If this is the real meaning 
of the better pump-handle policy, we must fight it to the 
last ditch, and in spite of the fact that the pump does want 
anew handle very badly.” As we have said, then, the 
Progressives and Socialists who make up the majority of the 
County Council and control that body, have no one but them- 
selves to thank for the fact that, though they have done 
excellent work for London, and done it faithfully and 
well, they literally stink in the nostrils of half the in- 
habitants. But for their screaming of Socialistic catch- 
words over this or that useful piece of urban adminis- 
tration, the unification of this great City would be a 
matter of certainty, and not merely an item in a party 
programme. 

Before we leave the subject we should like to justify our 
contention that the men who control the Council have not 
done badly, but only talked badly, and that but for the 
screaming they have uttered or stimulated, all London 
would be hailing them as worthy guardians of their 
interests. In the Contemporary of this month Mr. 
Webb has shown, as we have already said, what 
the work of the County Council has been. His 
article is a really wonderful record of successful 
administration, carried on through many difficulties: 
—“In the six years between 1889 and 1895 over 
one thousand acres have been added to its open spaces, 
over 20 per cent. to the strength of its fire-watch ; 
a vast advance has been made in its sanitation; the 
Thames has been so far purified that whitebait is once 
more caught where sewage lately floated up and down with 
every tide; great strides have been taken towards the better 
housing of the London poor; one large common lodging- 
house has been opened for the homeless men ; thousands 
of improved dwellings are nearing completion; and every 
slum landlord is complaining at the expenditure to which 
he is now put for improvements and repairs. The reign 
of the contractor, with its ‘rings’ and its ‘knock-outs,’ 
has been brought to an end, and trade-union wages, with 
a ‘moral minimum,’ have been established in every depart- 
ment of the Council’s service. Nor has the Council stayed 
its hand in those improvements in the means of communi- 
cation which are among the first needs of a growing city. 
The gigantic engineering experiment of a new Thames 
Tunnel, begun in 1890, is already more than half com- 
pleted, whilst many minor street improvements have been 
carried out. Finally, during the last eighteen months, eight 
hundred of its most promising boys and girls have been 
started up the ‘Scholarship Ladder’ of the Technical Educa- 
tion Board, and thousands of their elder brothers and sisters 
have been swept intoevening classes. For all this the rate- 
payer is asked in 1894.95 to pay 13d. in the pound more than 
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he paid in 1889-90, the last year for which the estimates 
were framed by the Metropolitan Board of Works ;” this 
latter, however, being a statement which needs the rider 
that if poundage has not been greatly increased, assess- 
ment has. But though this is, we sincerely believe, 
what the Council has really been doing, it has con- 
trived to give the impression that it has been nothing 
but “a hot-bed for Socialistic experiments,’—a place 
in which schemes of spoliation and academic follies 
and utopias are hatched for the amusement of dabblers 
in economic heresies. In all probability, the men who 
have screamed, or allowed screaming, will pay the 
penalty of their screaming, and go down before the 
odium they have created, leaving their successors to carry 
on the same policy in more moderate language, and to 
reap the harvest sown by others. That is hard upon 
them, but from one point of view such a result would not 
be unsatisfactory. It would be a splendid object-lesson 
in the disadvantages of political screaming. 








SENTIMENT AND SEPULTURE. 


UST behind Vailima, Mr. Stevenson’s estate on the 
coast of Samoa, rises a precipitous though well-wooded 

hill, itself a peak of the gigantic mountain which, lifting 
itself for miles through water from the floor of the Pacific, 
has for its top the group of islands which we used to 
call “the Navigators,” but now habitually designate Samoa, 
from the name of the largest in the group. On the peak is a 
little plateau hardly bigger than a room, from which the eye 
can take in the whole coast of the main island, and miles 
upon miles of the calm waters of the endless Pacific; and it 
was here that the novelist whom England and America are 
regretting, desired that, if he died in Samoa, his body should 
be laid. His family and the chiefs whom he had befriended 
carried out his wish, though they had to hack a road through 
an impassable jungle, and to carry the coffin up precipices so 
severe that, writes Mr. Stevenson’s stepson, had they but 
thought beforehand of the difficulty of the task, they might 
have pronounced it impossible, and left it unperformed. 
It was, however, performed successfully, and Mr. Stevenson 
lies, as he had desired, in his nearly inaccessible eyrie far 
above all that suffers below in the savage country he loved. 
We all feel instinctively that it was natural that a man like 
Louis Stevenson, novelist and poet, with a weird imagination 
and a high idea alike of himself and of Samoa, should have 
chosen so grand a place for sepulture; and most of us would 
acknowledge that if his wish had not been fulfilled, some- 
thing would have seemed wanting alike in the piety and the 
regard of his relatives and his dependents. And yet it is 
extraordinarily difficult to justify either the wish of the 
deceased, or the respect with which we all, had we been 
' present, should have been disposed to treat it. Why should a 
Christian, and there is evidence, we hear, that Mr. Stevenson 
was a strong believer, care even for a moment what, after 
death, may become of his body? A Mussulman may, 
for he is full of the idea that, before he can enter the 
abode of bliss, Azrael, the Angel of Death and of the 
Resurrection, must find his body, and he therefore dreads 
cremation, and orders his tomb to be built as near as may be 
to a road, in order that Azrael may bave as little trouble as 
possible in performing his tremendous task. And a Hindoo 
may, for he regards the body as a prison for the spirit, and 
therefore, when he can, burns it up with fire, and scatters the 
ashes, to signify the complete emancipation of the non-material 
part of his essential “Ego.” But why should a Christian 
care, and especially a Christian of the cultivated sort? Asa 
rule, he believes, like the Hindoo, that only his spirit will live 
again, and even if, like some Catholics, he expects that his 
actual earthly body will in some mystical way be revivified 
to stand before the Judgment Seat, he recognises fully that 
the fate of his fleshly body in the interim can in no way 
thwart or impede the decree of the Creator. Be it buried in 


the earth, or sunk in the ocean, or burned in the fire, or eaten 
by cannibals, it must, if that is the divine command, still rise 
a body, containing and, as most of us would say, confining, its 
animating spirit. The destiny of the shell as a shell, whether 
for a moment or during a long period of time, cannot in any 
reasonable view of Christian teaching signify. one straw to 
the deceased himself, and to his surviving friends can signify 





only thus far, that horror at the fate of the corpse shall 
not be allowed to disturb their tender recollections of him 
who has passed away. A good man who was also a sensible 
one, would therefore, we conceive, wish for his body only this, 
that it should be decently and reverently put away with as 
little parade as possible, either of mourners or of emblems, 
with no obligation not heart-felt to attend the ceremonial, 
and with a service intended exclusively for the benefit of the 
living. The picked-out ground would seem as supererogatory 
to him as the heavy mausoleum, and the idea of suffering or 
special effort being required in a funeral, as in England even 
is often the case in the way of expense, would be felt almost 
as offensive. 

Nevertheless, it is perfectly certain that a great majority 
among us do care about the disposal of our bodies. In 
every part of Europe, the “resurrectionist,” who was once 
regarded by scientific men of high character as a useful 
member of society, is looked upon with as much abhorrence as 
a cannibal, and if caught at his gruesome trade, would in- 
fallibly need energetic protection from the police to preserve 
his life, and in many countries would not get it. The horror 
of being dissected after death rises with many men to a 
mania, and has repeatedly inspired legislative acts, drawn 
with a punctilious desire at once to forward the knowledge 
of surgeons, and to respect a feeling too strong to be 
dealt with by any kind of argument. Millions of Christian 
men and women would be horrified at the idea of lying 
in unconsecrated ground, though not one of them could 
say clearly what was the difference between one side of the 
cemetery, provided it were equally protected from desecra- 
tion, and the other. Every day, good and pious men pick 
out the spot in which they should prefer to be buried, or 
leave the most earnest instructions not only that a certain 
spot shall be chosen, but that, if it be possible, the same spot 
shall be selected when the hour shall strike for the dearest 
of those who survive,—a singular, yet as we all feel a natural, 
interference with their equal right of selection. We have known 
at least a dozen men penetrated with a wish to be buried in 
a country graveyard, a grove, a garden, anywhere except 
in a suburban cemetery,—a feeling which this particular 
writer, even while his reason repudiates it with scorn 
acknowledges to be in his very blood and bones. The feeling 
of the very poor is different, being concentrated on the 
avoidance of a pauper funeral; but among the cultivated, 
probably more than half form and express a distinct wish as 
to the place and method of their own interment, and would 
feel acutely if, for any reason, that request were refused,— 
which it never is, though we have known personally at least 
one case in which such a request involved immense expense 
and something very like elaborate lying, in order to conceal 
from a superstitious crew the burden they were involuntarily 
escorting to the grave. Men wish to be interred as their fore- 
fathers were, and say so oftentimes in wills with some per- 
emptoriness, and intention to compel. 

As this feeling has no religious warrant, and is wholly 
opposed to the rather prosaic “science ” which now dominates 
us all so much, it may be worth while to speculate for a 
moment upon its ultimate cause. It is, of course, in part a 
survival of the ancient belief that the body was in fact im- 
mortal, and rose in some mystical way in its entirety to be 
reunited with the soul—an idea which with some men still 
survives the corroding conviction, that though the body is 
continuous it has heen radically and completely changed even 
in the few years allotted to it on earth—but there must be 
something beside this materialistic opinion; and though we 
acknowledge the difficulty of thinking the matter fully out: 
we would suggest that it is this. Very few among us are able 
to realise fully that consciousness may be wholly independent 
of the body,—that, in fact, the death of the body can ever be 
absolutely complete. We know that the body is clay, but we 
do not quite like as we gaze, say, at a mummy, to think 
so, and therefore do not completely realise the thought. 
The man who chooses out “a view” for his place of 
interment, knows quite well that his body will see no 
view, that the inner self will be absolutely unconscious of 
the locality of its former habitation or whether there is a view 
or not; but his knowledge does not extinguish his feeling that 
in truth it is not quite so, that he will recognise the difference, 
and is avoiding in some way for himself a source of pain. He 
cannot bear—to repeat our previous illustration—the thought 
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of the suburban cemetery with its hideous vulgarity, though 
as he thinks of it he smiles to himself at the groundlessness 
of his own irritation. In human fancy there is a deathless 
consciousness in the body, which is shown alike in the Hindoo 
wish to be completely rid of it lest it should fetter the 
spirit, in the reverence which in Christian lands protects 
the graveyard, and in the strange popular expression 
used by every Englishman and American, and perhaps 
by every European, “if he knew it, he would turn in his 
grave.” A feeling which has no basis in the reason, but 
which helps to preserve the beneficial and beautiful reverence 
for death and for the dead, lingers among nearly all of us,— 
all of us, indeed, except those who are beneath it, and those 
who, in their study of spiritual things, have risen nearly, if 
not quite, out of its chain. Only the spirit signifies, for only 
the spirit can live again; but though that is the fundamental 
truth of all the great creeds except the Mahommedan, it is 
given to few to realise the truth so fully that they are 
genuinely indifferent to their bodies’ fate. A lingering con- 
cern for the shell influences them all through life, and is con- 
stantly avowed, sometimes in very strange formulas, in their 
latest wishes. 





OMENS FROM BIRDS. 


1YOJI ITO, Secretary-General of the Imperial Cabinet 

of Japan, and a Member of the House of Peers, has 
presented to the Mikado a memorandum of “an unprece- 
dentedly auspicious omen,” which occurred just after the 
naval battle off the Yaloo River. The narrator has further 
translated his memorandum into English, and forwarded it 
to the editor of the Times, so that we are able to learn at first 
hand what omen it was that impelled the composition of this 
unique document. After noting that history records many 
instances of sacred birds giving auspicious signs for, and 
assisting in, the triumph of the Imperial armies over 
rebels and enemies, the most remarkable being that when the 
Emperor Jimmu was marching against Nagasunehiko, “a 
crow of dazzling brilliance perched upon the point of his 
bow, and the Imperial host gained a complete victory,” 
he adds, “a similar mysterious incident has recently taken 
place. In the autumn of the present year, after a great 
naval engagement on the Yaloo, a hawk descended on the 
mast of one of his Majesty’s ships. The undersigned, 
his Majesty’s humble servant, has had the great honour to 
have a glance at this sacred bird at the Imperial military 
headquarters, where official duty requires his daily attendance. 
With eyes brilliant like gold, claws glittering like jewels, the 
bill sharp like a sword, and wings stout and strong to per- 
fection, it has a lordly air and doughty carriage, as if ready 
to cause the whole feathered fraternity of China to tremble 
with fear.” The facts of the hawk’s descent upon the ship 
are given, after this literary excursus, in a very businesslike 
fashion, much as Livy would narrate a prodigiwm, taken from 
the records of the augurs’ college. “It was nearly dark when 
the battle ceased. Just then something was observed to 
descend from the sky with great force, and hover over 
his Majesty’s ship ‘ Takachiho,’ and finally perch upon the 
top of her mainmast, when it was observed to be a hawk. The 
commander of the ship ordered one of the men to ascend 
and seize the bird. The latter, dropping its head, did not 
attempt to move, but seemed glad to be caught.” Then 
follows a comment exactly in the spirit of a Roman annalist. 
“It was naturally welcomed as heaven’s messenger, and it was 
decided to keep it alive with care.” There was no fresh meat 
in the vessel, and the ship’s company, who had been fighting 
their vessels all the afternoon, “ were soon in a bustle to hunt 
for rats,” a circumstance which is properly noted as evidence 
of the “inexhaustible energy of the officers and men of the 
Imperial Navy.” To wind up a battle with a rat-hunt is a 
form of exuberance which is not recorded even of British 
seamen. For the omen, such as it was, came not when men’s 
nerves were over-strung with the expectation of battle, or to 
cheer them in the fight, but just at the moment of reaction, 
when even Marryat admits that the energies of a ship’s com- 
pany are at their lowest. The Japanese captain had the in- 
stinct of a great commander. Neither pious Aineas nor Jalius 
Cesar could have “accepted the omen” at a more auspicious 
moment. When Rodney engaged De Grasse in the ‘ Ville 
de Paris,” at the great battle off Martinique, we read 
hat the British Admiral “had on board a favourite 





bantam-cock, which stood perched upon the poop of the 
‘Formidable’ during the whole action; its shrill voice 
crowing through the thunder of the broadsides.” This 
was an even happier omen than that of the hawk, but 
we do not hear that the bantam was sent to head- 
quarters, or even mentioned in the Gazette. But by this 
time the omen of the bird is published to the whole 
Japanese Army. The hawk has been named by the 
Mikado himself, after the vessel on which it was caught, 
the first syllable of the ship’s name meaning “falcon,” 
and it is accepted as a “special manifestation of heavenly 
favour, and a sign of the continued success of the Imperial 
arms.” The appeal made by this omen is easily understood, 
for the Japanese, if shaken in their fidelity to religion as 
represented by Buddhism, are still firm in their belief in 
direct communication between man and unseen beings, 
whether disembodied spirits or angels. Only recently the 
Mikado quieted a factious opposition in Parliament by com- 
municating his knowledge that the spirits of his ancestors 
were disturbed by such unseemly strife; and the common 
people are not only superstitious, but steeped in symbolism, 
in which birds and flowers are constantly associated. Hawks 
and eagles are the favourite subjects of much of the religious 
as well as secular painting; and it must be noted that the 
omen that followed the Yaloo battle came in the form which 
all natural sentiment prescribes for such manifestations. 

It is the single bird that the human mind always tends 
to look on as the bird of portent. It is the ofavés—the 
lone-flying, solitary creature descending from the sky, which 
was regarded as the manifest and direct messenger from 
heaven. Two such birds might occasionally appear together 
in particular circumstances, such as the two eagles which ap- 
peared to the Greeks at Aulis when under the joint command 
of Agamemnon and Menelaus. The true spirit of bird-augury 
is given in Coleridge’s “‘ Ancient Mariner” more completely 
than even in the many passages in which Virgil treats of it. 
The circumstances in which the albatross appeared, were just 
those in which such a sign appeals to the minds of men. The 
ship was “in the land of the ice and of fearful sounds, where 
no living thing was to be seen.” Then the sailors saw the 
solitary bird of omen :— 

“At length did cross an albatross ; 
Through the fog it came. 
As if it had been a Christian soul, 
We hailed it in God's name.” 
Like the Japanese hawk, it would not leave the ship :— 
“In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 
It perched for vespers nine, 
Whiles all the night through fog-smoke white, 
Glimmered the bright moonshine.” 
The whole action of the poem turns on the “ acceptation” of 
the omen by the sailors, and their subsequent condonation of 
its being killed after the nature of the omen it brought was 
clear to all. The criticism naturally suggested is the dis- 
proportion between the extremity of suffering endured later 
by the crew, and the nature of the offence committed. There 
Coleridge lost by the date at which he wrote. The destruc- 
tion of a whole ship’s crew by a Greek god for the slaughter 
of his winged messenger, would have been quite in keeping. 
Bat whether the crew were punished for their cruelty to the 
bird, or ingratitude to its sender, is not quite clear in the 
narrative of the Ancient Mariner. 

The “auspex” who suggested the appearance of the 
albatross was Wordsworth, who had been reading Shelvocke’s 
“ Voyages,” though it was Coleridge who developed the omen 
of the bird into the leading motive of the poem. Its purely 
natural treatment by an English poet, though exactly in har- 
mony with the spirit of ancient Greece, is a curious contrast 
to the complex and ridiculous rules for taking omens by birds 
invented by the Romans. The direct and simple inferences 
from the appearance of solitary birds were abandoned 
in order that a body of experts might have the monopoly 
of such interpretation. The oldest forms of augury 
from their appearance, such as that of the eagle lifting 
and replacing Tarquin’s cap, or the flights of vultures seen 
at the founding of Rome, were superseded by elaborate 
rules of divination. The eagle still maintained its reputa- 
tion as the direct messenger of Jove; but many other 
birds were “scheduled” on the prophetic list, and these 
again were divided into voice-birds and flight-birds, for the 
purpose of augury. The raven, crow, jackdaw, and owl 
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were among the former; and as nine different cries of the 
owl were distinguished for the purpose of divination, their 
interpretation must have been altogether confined to experts, 
Among the “ flight-birds,” the eagle, vulture, buzzard, and 
two kinds of woodpecker were the most important; and only 
one bird, the horned owl, seems to have been considered to be 
at all times a prophet of ill. But with all this apparatus 
of bird-divination, the omen of the single eagle seems 
always to have outweighed the rest in popular estimation. 
Among all the omens of Vespasian’s greatness, on which 
public attention was fixed by the vague though persistent 
rumour that the time was ripe fora “ruler” to appear from 
Judea, it was that of the eagle perching on his tent which 
carried most conviction. 

The complete eff :cement of this nervous attention to omens 
by birds after the conversion of the Roman world, is difficult 
to explain. In the whole mass of early Christian legend, these 
natural portents seem to have been tranformed into mere fixed 
symbols appropriated to different holy persons. While the 
belief in the Sibylline books was reproduced by the Christian 
practice of using the works of Virgil for divination, almost 
every trace of belief in the omens given by birds seems to 
have been lost, with a single exception. The monks invented 
sne prophetic bird—the caladrus, which was said only to 
appear before the death of Kings. In modern English 
superstition there are only two living survivals of the ancient 
belief. One, that the sight of a single magpie isa certain 
forerunner of misfortune, the other, that a bird entering a 
church or a house isan omen of death. Both are instances 
of primitive bird-augury, from the appearance of a solitary 
individual; for the rhymes which go on to make further 
divination from different numbers of magpies seen are clearly 
a “gloss,” invented by the ingenious and not the ingenuous 
mind. 





THE LUXURY OF SHABBINESS. 


R. COMMISSIONER KERR made a remark a few 
days ago to the effect that “only rich people can 

afford to dress shabbily.” It was, perhaps, a hasty generali- 
sation, but it is certainly true that, except those who are 
compelled to be threadbare by their honesty,—a very con- 
siderable class,—there are, at least, as many whose shab- 
biness is a luxury in which they take a good deal of selfish 
satisfaction, as there are of those who dress smartly in 
order to give the false impression that they are rich and 
able to pay their way. Misers are always shabby,—firstly, 
no doubt, to impose on the world the notion that they 
are poor, like Mr. Arthur Gride in “ Nicholas Nickleby; ” 
but more still, because it is one of their greatest luxuries to 
have always before them the living evidence of their own 
penuriousness,—an assurance to themselves of the success 
with which they surpass their fellow-men in economy. A 
miser likes to have constantly before his eyes the effective 
machinery by which he has added to his wealth. He looks on 
each stained and threadbare spot in his clothes as a monument 
of his own superior frugality, and dwells upon it just as a poet 
dwells on his happiest images and a painter on the finest 
touches of his brush. It is not that he admires what is 
frayed and discoloured on its own account, but that he piques 
himself on the courage which saved him a fresh expense, and 
the austere indifference to appearance which has in his hands 
proved so mighty a power of accumulating fortune. Bat the 
miser is, on the whole, a rare character. You must be some- 
thing of an ascetic before you can be either a miser or a saint, 
and we are disposed to think that asceticism for noble objects 
is probably more common and even more easy than asceticism 
for mean objects. It is easier to deny yourself for what fills 
you with devout hope, than to dery yourself for what fills 
you with a degrading greed. If it were only misers who 
could afford to be shabby, there would not be very many 
rich men amongst the ranks of the shabby. But there 
are a much larger number of men who enjoy being shabby, 
because it gives them a comfortable feeling that they are 
so much superior to the rest of the world in substantial 
qualities that they have no need to consult appearances 
in order to ensure respect, than there are who enjoy for its 
own sake that habitual exercise of parsimony which first made 
them rich. They are like the great talkers, who know that 
they can afford to be rude because people are so anxious to 
hear them talk that they will tolerate a great deal of rude- 





ness in order to do so. So the really popular men like display- 
ing their indifference to the amenities of dress because they 
congratulate themselves on feeling that there is that under the 
disguise of shabbiness which is far more desired by the mass of 
mankind than any superficial gloss of conventional repecta- 
bility. There is a sense of power in despising convention 
because you possess the key to that which overrules all conven- 
tion, and this sense of power is much more gratifying to those 
who think they possess it than any satisfaction in pleasing the 
eyes of others. Eye-service is not looked down upon only by 
the good who try to be better even than they seem. It is also 
looked down upon by those who are proud of being able, if 
they choose, to surpass easily all the effects of ordinary 
seeming, and of being recognised by the world as above 
the necessity of conformity to ordinary rules. To feel above 
the plausibilities of life is even more gratifying to ordinary 
pride than to feel that you have fulfilled all their require- 
ments with the most punctilious success. To seem all that 
you are, or even more than you are, is not so gratifying 
as to persuade yourself that you are so much more than 
you seem, that you need not take any pains about what 
youseem. To combine indifference to appearance with the 
appearance of indifference, is the summit of a good many 
persons’ ambition, and it is they perhaps who most commonly 
enjoy the luxury of shabbiness. 

But there is a luxury of shabbiness which exceeds any 
feeling which has its root in pride. It is the luxury of 
a kind which loves above all things to avoid trouble, and 
to feel the advantage of a sort of disguise which increases 
real freedom of action. When Haroun Alraschid went 
abuut in Bagdad in the disguise of a merchant, he probably 
felt twice as powerful as he did when he sat on the throne of 
the Caliphs, for he felt twice as free. He was free to act like 
an ordinary citizen, and yet free also to resume his Sovereign 
power at pleasure. To ordinary men, the comfort of shabbi- 
ness, where shabbiness is not imposed upon them by their 
narrow income, is that they feel really at liberty to spend 
exactly as they please, without conforming to anybody else’s 
jadgment of what it would become them to do. Besides, even 
the richest man or woman is unwilling to expose good clothes 
to injury or ruin, whereas it is sometimes quite a relief 
to find a suitable occasion for finally repudiating clothes of 
which one is weary, partly because they are so shabby, more 
because, like old servants, they are so presuming, and seem 
to claim a right over you, and to take for granted that you 
can never turn off such old and tried friends. Now if the 
conventions of society restrict your liberty in one way, the 
habits of which you have got weary restrict it in another, 
and you never feel so free as when you are dressed in shabby 
clothes, for the protection of which you feel no kind of 
anxiety, and yet which you would not be sorry for an oppor- 
tunity of finally discarding. The last uses of a shabby suit 
are the pleasantest uses. You feel no responsibility for them, 
and yet you are not willing to find an opportunity for a 
rupture with a disguise which you begin to think a little 
unworthy of you. In shabby clothes you persuade your- 
self that your dignity is all interior, and that you have 
no need of dress to sustain it. But none the less you antici- 
pate without unmixed regret, the prospect of assuming 
a costume more in proportion to your intrinsic merits. 
And when you can combine the freedom of a nearly 
worn-out dress with the anticipation of casting off the 
chrysalis and coming forth like a butterfly, you are probably 
at the high-water mark of self-satisfaction. To unite the 
keen sense of being above dress, with an equally keen sense 
of being fully entitled to dress well, and of the intention to 
justify that title, is perhaps the very acme of any luxury 
that clothes can confer. You enjoy your proud superiority 
doubly, first in parading your indifference to the “ accidents” 
of dress, and next in the immediate prospect of properly 
asserting that superiority on a fitting and near occasion. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—May I claim a portion of your space for some com- 
ments or strictures on the scheme propounded by Mr. 
Chamberlain, and so ably and sympathetically expounded 
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in a leading article in the Spectator of January 5th? I rest 
my claim on your indulgence on an unusually wide and 
varied experience of intimate intercourse with the poor and 
the working classes generally, extending over a period of 
During about half that time I have 
been a member of the Organisation of Charity, sitting on its 
Council, and taking an active share in the work of some of its 
Committees, two especially, Bethnal Green and Whitechapel, 
to which I devote some four hours a week. Now, for a 
considerable period these two Committees, and others besides, 
have given a good deal of time and attention to organising 
small pensions for deserving applicants; as regards character, 
these latter might be styled the aristocracy of the poor. In 
this respect the case of Whitechapel is specially noticeable. 
Chiefly under the auspices and by the initiation of the late 
Thos. Brusbfield, a man of unrivalled experience and sagacity 
in Poor-law Administration, the Guardians of this parish 
resolved to abolish out-relief. This they did with wise pre- 
cautions; their example was followed by two other parishes, 
Stepney and St. George’s in the East. To meet, however, 
the cases of many respectable poor who could no longer look 
for out-relief in their old age, a transition society was started, 
called the Tower Hamlets Pension Society, limiting its 
operations to these three parishes, and requiring all applica- 
tion for pensions to be subjected to the inquiries and reports 
of the Local Organisations of Charity. Their scheme of 
pension fixed the amount at not less than 7s. a week for 
one, and 10s. 6d. for a husband and wife, half the amount 
to be raised by the applicants, and half by the society. 
The chief difficulty was the amount to be raised by the 
applicants. Part of this moiety was obtained by their own 
industry, if possible, and part by the help of relations and 
friends. Here then is a kind of model that Mr. Chamberlain 
might study with advantage. It will be seen at once that his 
5s. a week would be quite inadequate, unless an additional 
2s, 6d. were raised and secured by relations and friends. 
In the Tower Hamlets Society great vigilance is required to 
see that the relations and friends do not fail or slacken; and 
to secure this end a half-yearly revision takes place. It is 
noticeable also that the pensions are in no wise limited to 
members of Friendly Societies, though such membership 
goes a long way in securing the pension ; and further, they are 
granted to women, widows especially, for whom Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme makes no provision, for the members of Friendly 
Societies are almost exclusively males. Thus, half the working- 
class population—wives and widows—would be shut out by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme, and would still have to resort to the 
Poor-law or to charity. In fact, under this scheme, there 
would be virtually two Poor-laws,—one, under another name, 
for the old age of members of Friendly Societies, and the 
other for the great mass of the population,—male and female 
non-members. 

I forbear from discussing the principle of out-relief in 
almost any form,—a doctrine maintained by the majority 
of the members of the Organisation of Charity. That has 
been done by Mr. Loch, with his usual ability, in reviewing 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. That that scheme would involve 
an immense increase to the Poor-rates—now some eight and 
a half millions annually—there cannot be a doubt. Never- 
theless, Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme ought not to be dismissed 
without much and fuller elucidation and discussion.—I am, 
Sir, &c., CHARLES L. CoRKRAN. 





SIGNOR CRISPI. 
[To rxe Eprror or tue “ SpecratTor.”’] 
Siz,—Will you permit me to point out that your critic, 
in the Spectator of January 5th, in writing of an article of 
mine which appeared in the January number of the Nine- 
teenth Century, mentions Signor Crispi’s “first marriage” 
and his “divorce from his first wife,” and adds that “the 
enemies of Crispi, when they called him a bigamist, had 
plenty of ground to go upon.” The reference is, of course, to 
Crispi’s relations with Rosalia Montfasson, and not to his 
first wife, who died long before he met Rosalia. Now, to 
speak of Crispi’s “ marriage ” to the latter woman, and of his 
“divorce” from her, is to beg the whole question. He was 
never divorced from Rosalia, for the simple reason that a 
Court of Law found that no marriage had ever taken place,— 
the priest who professed to have married Crispi and Rosalia 
having had no authority to perform sach a ceremony. After 





the decision of the Court, it was open to Crispi either to marry 
the woman with whom he had found life intolerable, or te 
marry the woman whom he loved, and who deserved his love, 
That he chose the latter course most assuredly did not 
make him guilty of bigamy, and I fail to see that it 
made him guilty of anything to which the strictest moralist 
need take exception. Very possibly, as your critic re- 
marks, the alleged marriage at Malta was legal “ according 
to Roman Catholic ideas.” But we have to deal with facts 
and not with Roman Catholic ideas, and the facts prove 
that Crispi did not commit bigamy. One word more. 
Your critic says that Crispi, “according to Mr. Alden, 
‘manufactured’ the despatches which induced Garibaldi 
to invade Sicily.” I did not say that Crispi “ manu- 
factured” the despatches in question. I said that he “ pre- 
pared” them. He had received despatches in cipher from 
General Fabrizi, and he read into those despatches a meaning 
which they did not contain, This was a deception, a ruse de 
guerre; but if your critic justifies the civil war, with its 
slaughter of thousands, which set free Naples and Sicily, why 
does he strain at the deception which made that war possible ? 
Without that deception there would have been no Expedition 
of the Thousand; the two Sicilies would perhaps still be under 
tke infamous rule of the Bourbons, and United Italy would 
still bea dream. It was Crispi’s act which made the glorious 
campaign of Garibaldi possible, and I admire, and bless, and 
love him for it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
61 Cloudesdale Road, January 7th. W. L. ALDEN. 


[Mr. Alden omits to notice the very point of our criticism, 
which is that both Crispi and his second wife intended their 
marriage to be legal, and thought it was so. “ Preparing” 
despatches and “ manufacturing” despatches seem to us 
much the same thing, though we were in error in thinking 
that Mr. Alden used the latter word. We are no enemies 
of Signor Crispi, who is a great, though an unscrupulous, 
man; but he certainly needs to be delivered from his friends. 
—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE DRY-ROT OF STATES. 

[To tHe Epiror or THE “Spectator.’’] 
S1r,—In your inquiry into the causes of the corruption which 
is undermining so many States, you ignore the one anti- 
septic which appears to me to have contributed more than 
any other to the preservation of those which have as yet 
escaped,—I mean government by gentlemen, or the tradition 
which such government has left behind it. Corruption dogs 
the steps of autocracy (which means bureaucracy) and demo- 
cracy alike. Its true antidote is the honour of an upper 
class, proud of its superiority, proud of its gentlemanhood, 
elastic in its boundaries, but penetrated throughout by the 
feeling attributed by Lord Dundreary to the House of Lords, 
that there are things a gentleman cannot do. Patriotism 
could supply its place, it is true,and do more nobly what is 
required; but in the vastness of a modern State, the prosaic, 
self-denying patriotism which makes ordinary men prefer the 
zealous performance of detailed duties bringing neither fame 
nor reward, to their own personal interests, is the rarest of 
virtues. 

The instincts of an independent and non-stipendiary 
governing class, such as that which still prevails largely in 
the House of Commons, and happily fills almost exclusively 
the highest ranks of the public service, form a possession 
which we shall do well not to undervalue. That class may 
and should contain commercial men of the superior order, 
but it does not take its tone from business, and still less from 
the gambling speculation which nowadays usurps the name 
of business. We are indebted to it for much which we are 
rapidly losing, and especially for that agreement of both 
sides upon really fundamental principles, and that free- 
masonry feeling of social equality in the Members, and 
absence of party bitterness in private, which I venture to 
assert are essential to Parliamentary government of the 
English type, and can alone render possible those unwritten 
laws and understandings which gave our popular House its 
lost pre-eminence over all similar assemblies. 

I do not forget the nepotism, the supine acceptance of 
unearned pay, and the abuse of patronage which charac- 
terised the eighteenth centary when the upper class reigned 
supreme. No doubt it needed the watchfulness and the spur 
of public opinion; but when it had them, it rapidly became 
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as free from such reproaches as human nature allows. At 
the worst of times, those who were really at the helm were 
personally incorrupt, and the administration of justice 
throughout the country was pure, while the cruel and un- 
deserved fate of Lord Cochrane, and the only partially 
deserved obloquy which attended the first Lord Holland, 
bear witness to the tone of public fecling when dishonour 
or peculation was suspected. Let, therefore, our con- 
stituencies, whether Parliamentary or Municipal, frankly 
follow their English instinct of choosing for their repre- 
sentatives men of good social position, who will serve without 
pay, and discard all Radical and educational cant. There are 
plenty of such men just as intellectually capable as any 
others, and the pressure of the times and the desire to secure 
votes will keep them in close enough touch with popular 
ideas. Our great satirist never did the State a worse service 
than when he led people, with little perception of his true 
meaning, to stigmatise all deference to social superiority as 
“‘snobbish.”—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 





A DOG-STORY. 
[To tue Epiror oF THE ‘* SpecTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—I was greatly interested in the story of the generosity 
shown by a dog, as related in the Spectator of January 5th, 
because of a similar case within my own knowledge, and yet 
so different, as to prove that the dispositions of animals are 
as varied as those of human beings. A friend of mine had 
two fox-terriers, inseparable companions, and both equally 
devoted to their mistress. On one occasion, when the family 
had been away from home for some time, and were re- 
turning, one of these pets, not being well, was brought back 
with its mistress, while the other was left to follow with the 
horses, &c., and did not arrive for three days. On entering 
the house, the dog had a very sullen appearance, took no 
notice of any one, but searched everywhere till he found his 
companion; then flew at his throat, and would have killed 
him but for timely succour! Could any human being have 
indulged in a more rankling jealousy P—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. A. K. 





INTEMPERANCE IN TEA. 

(To rue EpiTor or THs “Sprxrctaror.’’] 
S1r,—The seventeenth century seems, occasionally, to have 
excelled the nineteenth in the immoderate use of tea, though 
chiefly perhaps as a medicine. When tea first came into 
fashion in France, Madame de Sévigné wrote :— 

“La princesse en prend douze tasses tous les jours. Cela, 
dit-elle, la guérit de tous ses maux. Elle m’assura que M. le 
Landgrave en prenait quarante tasses tous les matins.— Mais, 
madame, ce n’est peut-étre que trente ?—Non, c’est quarante; il 
était mourant, cela le ressuscite 4 vue d’ail.” 
—I am, Sir, &., 

Malvern Wells, January 7th. 


E. C. Price. 





FATHER THOMAS BURKE. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—The reviewer of the Life of Father Tom Burke, in the 
Spectator of January 5th, seeks to convey an impression of 
my book so utterly opposite to that of the man, of all others, 
who, from his official position, and close relations with Father 
Barke, was best qualified to speak authoritatively, that I 
hope, in the interests of fair-play, you will kindly give space 
to my reply. This book was first published in two volumes 
in 1884. It contained many more illustrations of Father 
Burke’s humour than does the recent edition in one volume 
s0 severely condemned by your reviewer for its humorous 
passages; and yet it did not prevent the Provincial or Chief 
of the Dominican Order in Ireland from penning the follow- 
ing deliberate pronouncement in regard to the fuller edition. 
When a man makes his vows as a friar, he becomes the pro- 
perty of his Order. Hence the letter of his Superior is that 
of one authorised to speak :— 

“30 Rutland Square, Dublin, January 25th, 1888.—I am happy 
to express the great pleasure which the perusal of Mr. Fitz- 
Patrick's * Life of Father Burke’ gave me. As one who knew him 
intimately, I can testify to the correctness of Mr. Fitz-Patrick’s 
portraiture of his character—the true religious, the eloquent 
preacher, the witty and genial companion and friend, such as the 
great Father Burke was-are faithfully delineated—Joun T. 
Towers, O.P., Provincial of the Dominican Order in Ireland.” 

Thus it would appear that my portraiture is not such a 
“ distortion ” as your critic appears to think. Nor does it seem 





fair to say that “ Mr. Fitz-Patrick obviously considers he ig 
paying his hero a great compliment when he says that had 
he chosen, he might have emulated the fame of a Wright or 
a Toole.” The names of these low-comedians are not once 
mentioned. But I did say that such was his dramatic power 
he might, under other circumstances, have become a second 
Garrick; and I plead guilty to having quoted the following 
from the Bishop of Kerry :—‘ When I hear him preach, I 
rejoice that the Church has gained a prize; when I hear him 
tell a story, I am almost tempted to regret that the stage has. 
lost him.” 

To the world, Father Burke was known only in the pulpit 
as a Massillon or a Lacordaire. In writing a man’s life, 
every side of it should be honestly given. As regards Father 
Towers’s testimony, I may remark that Father Tom had no 
more true friend from the days of their noviciate. He was, 
later on, the confessor of Father Burke, and the latter was 
the Socius of Towers when, as Chief of the Order, it became 
necessary to attend meetings of the Chapter in foreign lands. 
My facts having been questioned, Dr. Towers’ testimony 


becomes important.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. J. Firz-Patricx. 


49 Fitzwilliam Square, Dublin, January 8th. 


[We gladly allow Mr. Fitz-Patrick to quote the opinions of 
those who think his work well done. We cannot agree with 
them, and hold that Father Burke’s reputation has not been 
raised, but lowered, by the biography with which his Superior 
seems to have been so well pleased.—Eb. Spectator. ] 








ART. 


—@~—— 
THE OLD MASTERS. 

THe Academy wears her “winter garment of repentance,” 
and we have seldom seen her dressed in better taste. There 
are few of the distressing patches that are sometimes so 
unbecomingly pinned on the grave and beautiful texture of 
the past, few of the painters who, for all their immeasurable 
deadness, are not and never will be Masters. If one asks 
why the general aspect of the first room is more inviting and 
harmonious than usual, the secret, probably, is that there is 
no Landseer. Few painters have his power of spreading chill 
and desolation ; and there is a particular patch of the wall of 
Gallery I. which was wont to breathe a little sandy simoom 
upon first entrance. Nor are there any promiscuous water- 
colours; their place is taken by a rich collection of gems and 
goldsmiths’ work. 

It is true there are a few Lawrences, sticky with prettiness, 
and No. 1 is a John Phillip; but this last is an object-lesson. 
Here was a man who could paint, and who had taste in his 
admirations among pictures, but who deteriorated at once 
when he was left alone with Nature. The picture is un- 
finished, and you watch him sketch in a head admirably, 
fresh from poring over Velasquez. But then a model comes 
in, and his unaided vision finds nothing but vulgarity and 
gaudiness in the actual presence of life. And we see before 
our eyes the awful formula of the flashy costume-picture borr 
and launched and licensed. 

The great master in the gallery is Turner. It is so common 
to exhaust the language of eulogy over his least happy efforts, 
that it is difficult to find words of due emphasis to praise his 
real masterpieces. No. 8, The Trout-Stream, is one of them, 
and is therefore one of the supreme landscapes of the world. 
The bed of the stream forms the foreground, a bank of rich 
brown gravel and a reach of water dotted with figures of 
fishermen. On the further side, harvesters are at work under 
a green hillside. From this mass, a long bridge trails off to 
the right, and carries a line of shadowed arches across the 
picture. The sky above opens and shuts in dark showers and 
sunshine, and the lovely light glances on the emerald and 
pearl of the hillside with its mists. The eye settles, 
wanders, aud returns like a butterfly to where the white 
shirt of a fisherman in the bed of the stream centres the 
growth of light,—from this, as from a source, the whole 
beautiful life of the picture seems to well out. How 
tender, without a hint of smallness, is the elaboration of the 
gravel in the foreground; how well the figures, while going 
characteristically about their business, act with the lines of 
the picture, and on what a solid substance and structure is 





the effect based! The Mortlake, on the opposite wall, has 
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lovely passages of light, from the lilac and grey of the shadowy 
side across the green of the lawn into the breadth of evening 
glow; but certain sugary touehes of colour deprive the effect 
of perfect temper, and the trees are prettified into feather 
brushes without losing the main awkwardness of their com- 
bined design. The Bonneville of Gallery III. is a more 
self-conscious composition than the Trout-Stream; the ad- 
vances of the hill-flats are interlocked with admirable science, 
and no one but Turner could have designed the slim tree- 
stems bound up with the mass of tower to the right. All this 
one recognises in study of the parts; the general effect is a 
thought cheapened by the character of the figure and the 
colour of the foreground. This is more eminently the case 
with the mountain scene, Val d’Aouste, on the same wall. There 
is a flimsy want of basis for the whole, intensified by the false 
red shadows. 


Constable comes off badly in comparison with the tranquil 
mastery of The Trout-Stream, the intricate science of the 
Bonneville, and the tender illumination of the Mortlake. In 
Salisbury Cathedral he had an admirable inspiration; the 
silvery greys of the cathedral walls and roof, against the 
masses of dark foliage and brighter green plain, were what 
charmed him. He could sketch this much perfectly. But 
the attempt to elaborate the architectural forms adds nothing; 
it was not his affair ; and the elaboration of the trees isa labour 
badly distributed. The consideration of the main forms and 
masses in their architectural sense is lacking. The trees, for 
all the study of nature in them, are almost as stupid as the 
awkward paling and figures. The colour of the building, the 
green lawn drenched with light and moisture, and the idea 
of a framework of dark trees, are the picture, incrusted and 
distorted by the obsequious note-taking. Sowith the Dedham 
Vale ; it is a big idea, with fine notes buried and worried in it. 
There are false notes too in the colour. The third large 
picture is without a coherent idea. Constable, unlike John 
Phillip, drew a strong and vivid inspiration from nature, but 
he was apt to lose the thread of his story three parts through, 
and tail off into gossip. 


The half-length of a man in armour is a beautiful example 
of the art of William Dobson. There is a grave integrity in 
its spirit and execution that makes the Romneys appear the 
result of a clever process. In the presence of Rem- 
brandt, in like manner, one is tempted to say of Gains- 
borough that he is the most graceful of slatterns; and of 
Reynolds, that his hand is clumsy, and the intention it 
conveys that of a compliment. It would be unfair, because 
neither is here at his greatest, and a moment’s thought 
reminds us how high these lower peaks stand above the 
plain. But the supremacy of the great master is no less 
apparent. In the Man with a Hawk, a head of adorable 
beauty is set in a frame of golden light, and by its radiant 
emergence strikes upon the mind like a visit and a vision. 
The pippin face of Nicolas Berghem’s wife is handled with 
another feeling, but with an understanding and mastery so 
complete that it would be hard to say which is the greater 
picture. The eye can barely follow in the paint the modula- 
tions by which the forms of the head are expressed; they are 
almost as baffling as the thing in life, and yet all is fresh and 
unstrained, and controlled to an exactly right feeling about 
the person to be expressed. Another detail may be remarked 
upon,—the exquisite rendering of the hands. To paint hands 
would seem to be the most difficult thing that falls to the 
painter to attempt. Reynolds could not do it; Velasquez 
himself found it difficult. These hands, for a triumph of 
drawing in paint, as well as for their tone, so finely related to 
that of the head, and their help in characterising, deserve a 
long study. 

Another Rembrandt, the lady who hangs as a pendant to 
the Man with a Hawk, is less interesting, but provokes 
attention because of what seems her curious displacement on 
the canvas. She does not take the place that, in relation to 
the picture surface, most painters would instinctively give her. 
The probability is that Rembrandt, intent as he was on the 
development of the third dimension in painting, speculated 
here on the possibility of going counter to ordinary super- 
ficial design, and wished to suggest a depth of space, a whole 
room of air, round about his sitter. To this end he not only 
made her small in comparison with the whole canvas, but set 
her to one side, as if she were advancing towards the centre, 
and the front. One observes, perhaps, the same idea in the 





mind of Velasquez. He is fond not only of the figure exactly 
fitted within its frame; but also of a height of empty space 
above; in one case at Madrid he has tried the same figure both 
ways. In Lord Bristol’s picture at the present exhibition he 
has suggested the actual size of the boy by painting him on 
a canvas of the size of a man’s full-length,—a somewhat 
different idea. 

The landscape ascribed to Rembrandt, with figures said to 
be by Teniers, is an extremely curious work. It is a beautiful 
evening effect, of a kind we associate with more modern 
painters, and the scraggy trees, with dabs of bright sky 
showing through their foliage, are more in the manner of 
Daubigny, Rousseau, or Cecil Lawson, than of Rembrandt. 
But the painting of the village aginst the sky is so masterly 
in Rembrandt’s manner that the whole may well be an excur- 
sion and anticipation by that original mind. There is a fine 
landscape by Titian, or rather two or three landscapes almost 
completely tied together, in the next gallery; the work of a 
descendant in a Gaspar Poussin ; and there are two interesting 
Ruysdaels in the Dutch room. In the same gallery isa brilliant 
orange Lely, and a portrait something in the manner of the fine 
work ascribed to Zurbaran at the Grafton. 

The most striking picture in the fourth gallery is a work 
ascribed to Andrea Schiavone, from Sir Frederic Leighton’s 
collection. It strikes at first as much by the odd incongruity 
of a formal type of head stuck upon a body handled with the 
utmost freedom, as by the beauty of its colour. This want of 
coherence in his work is dwelt upon in the accounts of the 
painter as characteristic. But the man who could model 
flesh, and handle paint, and conceive colour after the fashion 
of this picture, more especially in the figure and head of the 
child, also deserved what is told of him in the legend, that 
Tintoretto kept one of his pictures by him when he was at 
work. 

There is a number of interesting pictures in this room, as 
wellas in the others that must be passed over. One is too fanny 
not to mention; a work which Dr. Richter believes to be by 
the elder Holbein. It is really by an ancient who had antici- 
pated the methods of the Morelliani, and who had determined 
that at least in the matter of noses no one should be able to 
accuse him of a mannered type. The picture is a museum of 
aberrations in that feature. 

The splendid collection in the water-colour room, including 
Sir Charles Robinson’s gems, must also for the present be 
left andescribed. D. 8. M. 








BOOKS. 


—@—— 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF DEAN CHUROH.* 
[CONCLUDING NOTICE. ] 

Tue longer we study the remarkable character of the late 
Dean of St. Paul’s, the more we are struck by the fact that 
what in one sense we must call circumstance, rather than 
nature and study, made him a High Churchman. He wasa 
High Churchman because he was not, in the technical sense, 
Evangelical, because he was certainly not a Rationalist, becaux 
he believed with all his heart in the reality of the special revela 
tion which culminated in the manifestation of God in Christ, 
and because he attached the greatest possible importance 
to the sacramental side of the Church’s practice, rather than 
because he was at all over-confident of the truth of any par- 
ticular doctrine by which the High Church party has been 
usually distinguished. It is perfectly certain that he was not 
in any sense a Ritualist, and that his reasons for defending 
the Ritualists against persecution were a great deal more 
due to his belief in the duty of comprehension than to his 
sympathy with their particular devotion to symbolism, and 
to the various dogmatic views which the Ritualist symbolism 
is meant to express. Canon Scott Holland, in the remark- 
able criticism on the late Dean of St. Paul’s, which is as 
remarkable for its truth and subtlety as it is for that some- 
what too florid manner which contrasts so curiously with the 
Dean’s own manner, describes, and truly describes, in the 
following passage the essential character of his wisdom,— 
namely, that it was mainly judicial, or what we might call 
latent wisdom (in the same sense in which we speak of “latent 
heat”), rather than fully realised and explicit wisdom. It 





* Life and Letters of Dean Church, Edited by his daughter, Mary 0. Ohureh, 
With a Preface by the Dean of Chistchaich, London: Macmiilan and Co, 
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was, indeed, like the wisdom of Socrates who said himself 
that he was much more explicitly taught what to avoid than 
what to do. If you brought a question to the Dean, he always 
expressed himself more or less unable to answer it, and yet 
he always answered it almost as far as it could be answered, 
by distinguishing with the greatest lucidity between the 
wrong answers and that missing solution of the difficulty which 
still remained to be explicitly defined. This is what Mr. 
Scott Holland says, and most justly says, of what might be 
termed perhaps the negative character of the Dean’s wisdom, 
though it was far more really useful and effective as a guide, 
than nine-tenths of those dogmatic answers which profess 
to define what is really indefinable “ by such beings as we are 
in such a world as the present ” :— 

“ His presence held in it a capacity for rebuke which acted as 

a perpetual check, that prevented such lapses occurring. No one 
could venture en taking the Dean lightly. Anything done under 
his eye had, perforce, to be done at the best level that the condi- 
tions permitted. It was in this way that his influence, without 
formally initiating, was felt at every turn, and permeated every 
portion of the action that was taken to render the cathedral 
effective. It was always there, to be taken into very serious 
account. It made incessant demands that things should be done 
in the best possible way. His approval was recognised, at once, 
as conveying sanction—as disposing of doubts and hesitations. 
His dissatisfaction was a final objection; the matter must drop. 
All this would happen almost in silence; certainly, without much 
argument. He had but to show how he stood, and every one 
recognised the result without question or debate. It was as ifa 
verdict went out from him by sheer necessity of nature—that 
inevitable verdict which is the note of spiritual mastery and 
of disciplined excellence. I never met any one with whom this 
effect was so instinctive and so vital; and it was all the more 
striking because of the noticeable absence of all the pedantries of 
self-assertion.” (p. 221.) 
That is admirably conceived, though it may be said a little 
too enthusiastically when we consider how the Dean himself 
shrank from any tinge or shade of over-expression. Take 
all the wisest sentences in these letters, and you will always 
find them to be sentences struck out of him as it were, as a 
spark is struck out by steel,—sentences elicited from him by 
the mistakes of others, rather than sentences representing 
the spontaneous overflow of his own thought. Reticence, 
humility, modesty, diffidence, were the characteristics of his 
own nature. It took the collision with an error to stimulate 
him into finding the reason for regretting it. For example, 
take the following fine passage on the state of politics at the 
death of Palmerston, in which, characteristically enough, 
and in one sense truly enough, he begins by calling himself a 
“ Conservative by instinct and feeling,” and then goes on to 
condemn the Conservative attitude towards Mr. Gladstone at 
that time with a wisdom and discrimination which showed 
that he was one of the wisest Liberals of the day :— 

“Tam a Conservative by instinct and feeling; but there is at 
once a negativeness and barrenness, and also a fierceness, about 
the soi-disant Conservative party which is not pleasant or hope- 
ful. Icannot imagine that they can ever govern unless things 
are greatly changed. The great interest is to see how Gladstone 
will comport himself. It is an awful time for him. The ‘heart 
of all Israel is towards him.’ He is very great and very noble. 
He has been the one man who has done any effective work in 
Government lately. But he is hated as much as, or more than, he 
is loved. He is fierce sometimes, and wrathful, and easily irri- 
tated; he wants knowledge of men, and speaks rashly. And I 
look on with some trembling to see what will come of this his 
first attempt to lead the Commons, and prove himself fit to lead 
England.” (p. 171.) 

Sompare that with his judgment on Mr. Gladstone in a 
eubsequent letter, and notice how accurately it has been 
verified by that great man’s subsequent career :— 

“But certainly no man we have ever had has matched Glad- 

stone in the grasp and daring, combined with thorough detailed 
knowledge, of his great legislative constructions. Doubtless 
there are powers stronger than he. But we have not known what 
a really strong minister is in all the time between him and Pitt. 
Peel was very powerful, from his very caution, combined with 
thorough political integrity ; but he had not genius and boldness. 
Gladstone’s weak point is what is most amiable in him, his strong 
vein of sentiment. It is the spring of what is noblest about his 
impulses; but it is a perilous quality too.” (p. 188.) 
From that vein of redundant and, as Mr. Gladstone’s life went 
on, almost what the physiologists might call hypertrophied 
sentiment, which the Dean recognised in him, Dean Church 
himself was absolutely free, and yet he felt, to the bottom 
of his heart, a deep sympathy with it, if it had but been 
restrained by the same strong curb as that which he put upon 
the same sentiment in his own heart. 


What makes us doubt whether the Dean of St. Paul’s was 





ever, in essence at least, a High Churchman, though he very 
rightly and gallantly fought for the same liberty for that 
party in the Church which he desired for other parties 
also, is the impressive attitude of restrained and controlled 
Agnosticism which runs through all his criticisms of the over- 
dogmatic tendencies of the time. The most remarkable of 
these passages is the letter to Mr. Mules on the difficulties 
attending the Theistic view of the Universe, with the final 
pricciple which he lays down as to the practical limit on these 
difficulties which the Christian revelation, if it be accepted in 
any effectual sense, imposes :— 


“ As far as I understand the difficulty it is this: Howcould our 
Lord really have sympathised in all human pain, when He could 
not, by supposition, have known that which gives it its worst 
sting—its apparent uselessness and its helplessness ? Well, I can 
only say that I cannot form the faintest conception how, in the 
actual depths of that Divine suffering nature, all human pain was 
borne, and shared, and understood. I can only see it trom the 
outside. I see the suffering; I am told, on His authority, what 
it means and involves. I can, if I like, and as has often been done, 
go on and make a theory how He bore our sins and how he gained 
their forgiveness, and how he took away the sins of the world. 
But I own that the longer I live the more my mind recoils from 
such efforts. It seems to me so idle, so, in the very nature of our 
condition, hopeless, just in proportion as one seems to grasp more 
really the true nature of all that went on beyond the visible sight 
of the Cross, all that was in Him who was God and Man, whose 
capacities and inner life human experience cannot reach or reflect. 
But one of the thoughts which pass sometimes through our minds 
about the sufferings of the Cross, is, what could be the necessity 
of such suffering ? What was the use of it? How, with infinite 
power, could not its ends have been otherwise attained? Why 
need He have suffered? Why could not the Father save Him 
from that hour? Did that thought, in the limitations and 
‘emptying’ (Phil. ii. 7) of the Passion pass through His mind 
too? But I suppose that, after all, the real difficulty is not about 
Him, but ourselves. Why pain at all? I can only say that the 
very attempt to give an answer, that the very thought of an 
answer by us being conceivable, seems to me one which a reason- 
able being in our circumstances ought not to entertain. It seems 
to me one of those questions which can only be expressed by 
such a figure as a fly trying to get through a glass window, 
or a human being jumping into space; that is, it is almost 
impossible to express the futility of it. It is obvious that it is 
part of a wider subject, that it could not be answered by itself, 
that we should need to know a great many other things to have 
the power of answering, And what is the use of asking what 
we cannot know? Why we are what we are ;—how what was 
not came into being ;—what is the present life, the mode of 
action, the Presence of the Divine Being ;—what is eternity ;— 
what is going on in the fixed stars P—It is one of those questions 
about our present condition of which, if we choose, we may ask 
any number, with the same chance of an answer. Why is 
Nature, being so perfect, yet so imperfect? Why of all the 
countless faces which I meet as I walk down the Strand, are the 
enormous majority failures—deflections from the type of beauty 
possible to them? Why are there poisons, and what is the use of 
poisonous beasts? For a snake, a bee, a wasp, don’t want their 
poisons to take their food. Or to take what to me is as much 
the crux of our condition as pain—the relation of the sexes, the 
passion of love; how strange, how extravagant, how irrationally 
powerful over all the world, how at the root of the best things 
of life, how at the root of its very worst? Strange, ambiguous, 
perplexing lot for creatures made in the image of God. Of 
course this is only Butler again; it is only vagueness and 
platitude. Every one knows it. But not only I cannot get 
beyond it, but I cannot imagine any one doing so. And then it 
comes to the old story: here are facts and phenomena on botl: 
sides, some leading to belief, some to unbelief; and we human 
creatures, with our affections, our hopes and wishes and our wills, 
stand, as it were, solicited by either set of facts. The facts which 
witness to the goodness and the love of God are clear and unde- 
niable; they are not got rid of by the presence and certainty of 
other facts, which seem of an opposite kind; only the co-existence 
of the two contraries is perplexing. And then comes the question 
which shall have the decisive governing influence on wills and 
lives? You must, by the necessity of your existence, trust one 
set of appearances ; which will you crust ? Our Lord cameamong 
us not to clear up the perplexity, but to show us which side to 
take.” (pp. 274-76.) 

We know no passage more singularly expressive than this of 
the Dean’s mind, both in its clear admission of the insoluble 
difficulties of faith, and of the imperious overruling of these 
difficulties by the glimpse which we are given of the mind 
of God in Christ, though it somewhat ignores, perhaps, the 
plain evidence we have of the great value of suffering to man 
in the history of the world, and of its apparently indispensable 
influence in opening and disciplining some of the highest 
characters which the world has contained. No one could say, 
however, that this letter expresses the mind of the typical High 
Churchman,—rather, indeed, of the typical Broad Churchman, 
who nevertheless includes the High Churchman,—as every 
true Broad Churchman ought to do, but very few Broad 
Churchmen actually do,—in the range of his comprehension. 
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Or take this beautiful and very characteristic criticism on the 
writings of Mr. William Rathbone Greg :— 

“ My pEAR Buacurorp,—I have not yet had time to read more 

than Greg's paper in the new Symposium. 1 always read anything 
of his on moral or religious questions. Itis like reading Lucretius 
or Horace, in the reality of the pathetic strain in which he writes. 
Other people, even * * *, cannot shake off what Christianity has 
planted in their blood, even if they deny it with all the violence 
in the world. They are unconscious believers in better things to 
come, and can no more help it than they can help thinking in 
English. But Greg always seems to me really to look on life as they 
did who had never heard of revealed religion. There is a genuine 
feeling about life, as without any knowledge beyond the mere 
auguries of nature. And the profound melancholy of it is expressed 
in words, the beauty and tenderness of which have rarely been 
equalled. Do you know the ‘ Enigmas cf Life’?” (p. 263.) 
No man could have written that without a kind of insight 
into the true Agnostic’s mind, its wistful melancholy and 
reluctant despondency, which no mere High Churchman, with 
his mind full of the absolute adequacy of the great Christian 
dogmas and of the plenitude of the sacramental system, would 
have thought quite reverent and right. The breadth of the 
Dean’s vision went at least as far as Tennyson’s description of 
our highest truths as “ but broken lights” of the divine mind. 
In a letter to Lady Welby, the Dean says: “ Without being a 
sceptic or even Agnostic, one may feel that there are ques- 
tions in the world which never will be answered on this side 
the grave, perhaps not on the other. It was the saying of an 
old Greek, in the very dawn of thought, that men would meet 
with many surprises when they were dead. Perhaps one will 
be the recollection that when we were here, we thought the 
ways of Almighty God so easy to argue about.” The typical 
High Churchman, who expatiates so gladly in the great 
variety of the symbolical and ritual anodynes which are 
open to him, would never have made such a statement as 
that. 

But after all, the centre of the Dean’s mind was anchored 
firmly in the Christian Revelation, and not at the mercy of 
winds and waves. Deep as was his insight into the mind 
and heart of the Agnostic, his admission of the illusive- 
ness of so much of our apparent knowledge never went very 
deep. As Dr. Paget in his beautiful preface says, “the 
stronghold” of his mind was “not near the frontier, but 
somewhere far away, remote and lonely and aloft.” When he 
is hesitating within himself whether he had done right in 
exchanging the peace and quiet of the country for the turmoil 
of the Deanery of St. Paul’s, he quotes the Son of Sirach’s 
saying that a man should trust his own soul, since there is no 
one more faithful to him than it. And the Dean did trust 

his own soul, and did believe that “a man’s mind is some- 
times wont to tell him more than seven watchmen who sit 
above ina high tower.” That “quaint phrase,” he declared, 


’ “rans much in my mind,”—and well it might, for the high 


tower, though it commanded a far wider horizon, commanded 
no view of that which was within himself and most irresistible 
in the mouldings of his own life. What he saw with the 
eyes of others only, was much, but was but the phantasmagoria 
of existence. What he saw with his own eyes was that which 
gave the only coherence and significance even to the reports 
of the watchmen in the high tower. 





POPE AND HIS TIMES.* 
TuHrovucHout English literary history, the fame of the 
little poet of Twickenham will remain the type and 
monument of a whole age of literature, probably the 
weakest in poetry and strongest in prose which has sig- 
nalised our annals. Nothing can dignify Pope with the 
name of a great poet; nothing can rob him of the fame 
of a past-master in all the graces of expression and all 
tke facilities of rhyme which man may compass by the un- 
sparing practice of a consummate art. He cultivated the 
power and point of the ten-syllable rbyme till its use could 
not well go further. As an instrument for blank verse, or for 
the varieties of the seductive sonnet, its value had long before 
been demonstrated in all the sweep and power of the Eliza- 
bethan day. Goldsmith made much vc: * in his own way, 
but it was reserved for Lord Byron, the different master 
of a different time, to press the decasyllabic rhyme into 
the service of the narrative poem, and to prove by his 
“Corsair” and “Lara” that it might be made to move 





* The Age of Pope. Py John Dennis, Author of “Studies in Englizh Litera- 
ture,” & London: Geu.ge Sella d Sous, 1894 








with all the rapidity and rush of the ballad or the song, un- 
stayed by elaborate metaphor and untrammelled by excess of 
workmanship. Nothing is more marked than the difference 
between the satiric form of Pope and Byron in the use they 
make of the decasyllabic, one all grimness and humour, the 
other all point and art. For as an artist, Pope has never been 
surpassed. And he remains as distinctly the foremost figure 
of the literary age of Queen Anne as does Tennyson of the 
Victorian period, or Shakespeare himself of the Elizabethan 
days. Mr. Dennis’s book brings out the true proportions in 
clear and well-considered relief. It is an excellent specimen 
in all ways of the commentator’s work; and often as we have 
read of them by other hands and in other forms, we feel that 
Mr. Dennis helps us to realise again something of the living 
realities of Joseph Addison, and Jonathan Swift, and 
“ Dicky ” Steele, familiar friends of literary history of whom 
we never seem to tire. It is amongst the prose-writers that 
Mr. Dennis rightly classes all these three; for Cato and 
Addison’s famous hymn, and the famous line about riding 
the whirlwind and directing the storm, have not won the 
king of essayists a place among the poets, and in spite of all 
his voyages in verse, it is as “ Gulliver” that Swift lives for 
ever. Pope’s single-minded devotion to his Muse was the 
secret of his pre-eminence, as it has been of Tennyson’s. 

The special purpose of Mr. Dennis’s book is to form one of 
a series of handbooks edited by Professor Hales, which it is 
to be hoped, he tells us in his preface, will be of service to 
students who “love literature for its own sake, instead of 
regarding it merely as a branch of knowledge required 
by examiners.” A “handbook,” indeed, is scarcely a fair 
description of so readable and companionable a volume, 
which aims not only at giving accurate information, but at 
directing the reader’s steps “through a country exhaustless 
in variety and interest.” What we fear of books of the kind 
is not that they should fail through want of deserving, but 
that they should be favourites rather with those who love to 
have their Popes and Swifts recalled to them, than with stu- 
dents who have to be induced to acquaint themselves with the 
originals. This has always seemed to us the especial danger 
of all this increasing form of literature. Nothing is easier 
than to turn from the Pope, for instance, of the “ Morley ” or 
the “ Marzials” series to the “ Pope and his Friends” of Mr. 
Dennis, and gradually grow so acquainted with the Annists 
—if such a word may be coined as counterpart to Victorians 
and Elizabethans—as to be almost with them in their habits 
as they lived, without having studied anything of the originals 
at all. It is not, however, our business to do aught but linger 
with Mr. Dennis for a column or two over our good old 
friend,—to wonder again over the ferocity of his attack upon 
Addison (with a parity of astonishment that anybody can 
ever have sat out and admired Cato at the theatre), and to 
linger again over the delightful picture of Belinda in the 
“ Rape of the Lock,” which Mr. Dennis calls the most perfect 
specimen of poetical burlesque in the language :— 


“On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss and infidels adore. 


Bright as the sun her eyes the gazers strike, 
And, like the sun, they shine on all alike. 
Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide : 
If to her share some female errors fall, 
Look on her face, and you'll forget them all.” 
That Mr. Dennis is a true critic of our own time, at al} 
events, may be inferred from the contrast which he draws 
between these lines and Eloisa’s answer to an invitation from 
the spirit-world, where Pope is at his high flights :— 
“T come! I come! prepare your roseate bowers, 
Celestial palms and ever-blooming flowers. 
Thither, where sinners may have rest, I go, 
Where flames refined in breasts seraphic glow: 
Thou, Abelard! the last sad office pay, 
And smooth my passage to the realms of day; 
See my lips tremble and my eye-balls roll, 
Suck my last breath and catch my flowing soul! 
Ah, no!—in sacred vestments may’st thou stand, 
The hallowed taper trembling in thy hand. 
Present the Cross before my lifted eye, 
Teach me at once and learn of me to die.” 
That Porson delighted in reciting, or rather singing, these 
lines from beginning to end, in his cups or out of them, 
while Steele declared that “The Temple of Fame” had a 
thousand beauties, and Johnson, that every part of it was 
splendid, is but a proof of how the canons of criticism vary 
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from age to age. Mr. Dennis’s summary of Pope is a good 
one, and as near the truth as we are now likely to arrive. He 
takes a first place in the second order of poets. He is not one 
of the first poets because— 

“He cannot sing, he bas no ear for the subtlest melodies of 
verse, he is not a creative poet, and has few of the spirit-stirring 
thoughts which the noblest poets scatter through their pages 
with apparent unconsciousness. There are no depths in Popeand 
no heights; he has neither eye for the beauties of Nature, nor 
ear for her harmonies, and a primrose was no more to him than it 
was to Peter Bell.” 

But, on the other hand,— 

“His merits are of a kind not likely to be affected by time, a 

lively fancy, a power of satire almost unrivalled, and a skill in 
using words so consummate that there is no poet, excepting 
Shakespeare, who has left his mark upon the language so strongly. 
Sieieaeroie He has said in the best words what we all know and 
feel, but cannot express, and has made that classical which in 
weaker hands would be commonplace. His sensibility to the 
claims of his art is exquisite, the adaptation of his style to his 
subject shows the hand of a master, and if these are not the 
highest gifts of a poet, they are gifts to which none but a poct 
can lay claim.” 
All this, and more, we fairly hold of Pope, whose name still 
carries a charm with it that better men have failed to secure. 
His famous “Homer” was in itself a great as well as a 
patient achievement. Nobody’s gifts were ever less like 
Homer’s. His translation is not the least like the original. 
But it remains the best that has been made, and it is some- 
thing to know that he made £9,000 out of it, as well as a fortune 
for his publisher. Mr. Dennis believes that he was the first 
poet who was able to live by his works without the help of 
patronage or the theatre. 


Besides Pope himself, Mr. Dennis passes in review Prior 
2nd Gay, Thomson and Roweand Akenside, Colley Cibber and 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and many others of that 
courtly day. He has more than a good word for Prior’s 
graceful wit, and the appreciation with which his age re- 
ceived him. And we agree like him with Moore rather 
than with Mr. Austin Dobson, that a “grammatical lapse” 
may be sometimes an advantage rather than otherwise, when 
*t gives a charm to the “ Address to a Child of Quality ”:— 

“So when I am wearied with wandering all day, 
To thee, my delight, in the evening I come, 


No matter what beauties I saw in my way ; 
They were but my visits, but thou art my home. 


Then finish, dear Chloe, this pastoral war, 
And let us, like Horace and Lydia, agree, 
For thou art a girl as much brighter than her, 
As he was a poet sublimer than me.” 
What child of any quality could desire anything prettier? 
And Mr. Dennis is quite right in thinking that any one 
familiar with Moore would without hesitation attribute the 
stanzas to the Irish singer. As for Young, of “The Night 
Thoughts,” he advises the unwise student who has suffered 
under the poem of that name to console himself with Blair’s 
“Grave,” as being fresher and more vigorous, commending 
for their unflagging force the lines :— 
“Tell us, ye dead! will none of you, in pity 
To those you left behind disclose the secret ? 
Oh! that some courteous ghost would blab it out, 
What ’tis you are and we must shortly be.” 
We are rather at issue with our critic as to the effec- 
tiveness of this “ consolation,” holding such a remedy to 
be a little worse than the disease; though we can agree 
with him in being susceptible to the charm of Thom- 
son’s “Seasons,” and in wondering how anybody could 
listen to a representation of Sophonisba. But it is a 
curious moral on the change of taste that the “Seasons” 
was for many years the most popular poem in the country, 
and that a copy was to be found in every cottage. Martin 
Tupper was to succeed it afterwards. Rowe of the Fair 
Penitent, and Aaron Hill, doctor and dramatist and all things 
besides, with the Irishman Parnell, from whom we have a 
quotation surpassing to our mind most in the volume, supply 
further material; while an extract from Tickell suggests an 
appropriate reference to Matthew Arnold, and the consequent 
comparison with “a world of poetry wholly unlike that in 
which even the best of the Queen Anne poets lived and 
moved.” In the chapters on Addison and Steele and 
Swift, we must refer our readers to Mr. Dennis himself, as 
to his just comments upon the “ Dunciad,” where, famous as 
it is, facility of rhyme and personal spite provoked Pope 
into onslaughts quite unworthy of him. We could never 





quite understand what can have induced Pope to instal 
Colley Cibber, of all men, in the chair of dullness. Cibber 
was a very bad poet, certainly, like other people; but ag 
comedy-writer and actor, everything proves him to have been 
a great and deserved favourite. He appears to have been a 
kind of Dundreary of his day; and the satirist who set down 
the late comedian Sothern as a dunce, would have been very 
much at sea indeed in his satire, but no whit more so than 
Pope. It is an odd thing that the personal virulence of the 
little “ hunchback of Twickenham ” was always leading him 
wrong in the application of his powers. The famed lines 
about Addison are immortal because of their supreme art 
and point, but as applied to Addison, they are simply ridi- 
culous. All the lovers of the literary age of Anne will turn 
to Mr. Dennis for refreshment. 





A FRENCH “WHITAKER.” * 
THE Almanach Hachette is a recent venture, for this is but 
the second year of its publication. The publishers tell us 
that it has been a great success. They do not give us the 
prosaic information of the number of copies sold, but the 
picturesque fact that these, set one on another, would have 
made a pile eleven times higher than the Eiffel Tower, and 
very nearly reaching the top of Etna. Presumably, then, the 
Almanach meets the wants of the average Frenchman. If so, 
it has a special interest apart from its merits as a well-got-up 
volume, elegant in appearance, admirably printed, and full 
of information that is judiciously set off by appropriate 
illustrations. We have ventured to suggest a comparison 
with a volume of proverbial excellence. Whitaker is a 
“Universal Provider” of information. An Englishman 
feels sure that he will find everything that he wants to 
know in its pages, and find it rightly given. If the 
Almanach Hachette is a ‘‘ French Whitaker,” it is so with a 
very considerable difference. In size, they are not much unlike, 
the French volume numbering 640 pages against the 740 
of the English. The 610, however, must be reduced by 
another hundred or more, for the Alimanach is made to serve 
the purposes of a diary. The Calendar, besides blank spaces 
for filling in observations of temperature, rainfall, &c., allots 
half a page to each day for noting occurrences, receipts and 
expenditure. Under July we find a blank page of “ Tableaux 
de Péche,” under August, a similar provision for “ Tableaux 
de Chasse ” (an English sportsman will see with envy columns 
for “ Wolves” and “ Wild-boars,” and, with horror, one for 
“ Foxes”). All this, of course, takes up room; but it is not 
for want of space, for of this there is plenty occupied in other 
ways, that Hachelte omits almost wholly a kind of in- 
formation which Whitaker gives in copious detail. To 
put the matters briefly the Frenchman does not seem 
to demand the facts which concern him as a citizen. 
Let us take the matter of Government first. The English 
volume gives a complete list of the Ministry (with re- 
cords of the Ministries of the century), a catalogue of the 
House of Peers, with the birthday of each Peer, the date of 
his title, and the name or title of his heir, apparent or 
presumptive, and two lists of the House of Commons, one 
giving the Constituencies with the poll at the last election, 
and the other the Members in alphabetical order. All that 
corresponds to this in the French book could be put into a 
single page. There is a portrait of M. Casimir-Périer, with a 
note of his age, &c., a list of the Ministers, Presidents, and 
Vice-Presidents of the two Chambers. Significantly enough, 
this little—it occupies about the third of a page—comes under 
the heading of “ Paris.” Of the names and constituencies of 
the Senators and Deputies we hear nothing. France is said 
to be a bureaucratic country; but while Whitaker gives us 
the fullest information about the Civil Service, and its 
personnel, Hachette is almost absolutely silent. We might 
expect, again, the Frenchman to be profoundly interested 
in his Army. But what do we find to correspond to 
the miniature Army List which our own Almanack sup- 
plies? Nothing but one map showing the distribution 
throughout France of the various regiments, and two others 
which describe, with some curious letterpress attached, the 
situation on the German and Italian frontiers. ‘ Curious” 
we call it, because the writer speculates with a notable frank- 
ness on what would happen if an invasion should be attempted 
on either one side or the other. About the French Navy we 
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cannot find a syllable. In Whitaker we have, and certainly 
should not be content without having, the tonnage and fighting 
power of every vessel in or out of commission, with the officers’ 
names in all that are on active service. To pass to finance, 
we find the French reader fully informed as to what taxes he 
has to pay. This is manifestly a matter that concerns him 
intimately. But no regular account of the State Budget is 
forthcoming. And as to the National Debt, about which we 
learn so much of present and historical interest in Whitaker, 
we see nothing. The Colonies are not wholly forgotten. They 
occupy three pages as against the fifty which the English 
Almanack gives to British possessions. For facts as to the 
French “Empire Colonial,” revenue, trade, &c., we actually 
have to go to Whitaker. Hachette gives us only a little somewhat 
“tall” talk, with quite magnificent previsions of the future (as, 
eg.,“le métal supérieur dont sont faits nos colons, nos Berbéres, 
nos Arabes, nos Arabo-berbéro-négros, finira par nous assimiler 
une moitié du monde noir”) and some advice to emigrants, 
who must have, it would appear, a capital of 30,000 fr. It is 
worth noting that in the English volume Eyypt figures as 
a “ Foreign Country,” in the French, Tunis, which France is 
under treaty to evacuate, is quietly ranked with Algeria. 
What we have said is not meant for adverse criticism. The 
conductors of the Almanach presumably know what their 
clientéle wants, and they supply it. They describe their 
publication, with perfect correctness, asa “ Petite Encyclo- 
pédie Populaire.” For social, domestic, and personal purposes 
generally, it is quite admirable. It supplies abundance 
of general information under the heading of “Sciences 
Vulgarisées;” here you may learn how to take a photograph, 
how to sail a ship, to heal your own and your family’s 
ailments, even to tell a fortune by the hand or by the stars. 
The farmer learns how to choose a good milking cow, the 
sportsman how to buy or, if need be, to train a dog. If 
you meditate a journey, Hachette has a list of articles with 
which to stock your portmanteau and your wife’s,— Madame 
wants ninety-seven, Monsieur eighty-six. Is Paris your 
destination? Here you learn how to see it quickly and 
cheaply. It will take you but five days, and cost but 100 fr. ; 
but you must work hard. On Sunday you begin with the 
Eglise du Sacré-Coeur at Montmartre, visit the Panthéon, the 
Musée de Cluny, the Hétel des Invalides, the Garde-Menble, 
the Musée Guimet, the Arc de Triomphe, and the Bois de 
Boulogne, winding up with the Opéra-Comique. (No wonder 
that a Frenchman finds a London Sunday a little dull!) 
Domestic economy, fashion, furniture, music, shorthand, 
ballooning, cycling, arithmetic, grammar, geography, history, 
are only some of the things which these pages will teach you. 
In short, the Almanach does what it purposes doing, very well ; 
but its aim is curiously different from what is acceptable here. 





A LEASH OF NOVELS.* 
Name this Child is, as far as we know, Mr. Chesson’s first 
attempt at novel-writing; and the originality, vigour, and 
promise in various ways which it exhibits, make us look 
forward hopefully to further work from his pen. But we 
fear, nevertheless, that his present performance has small 
chance of attaining the hall-mark of popularity, because of 
the amount of sententiousness and obscurity of style where- 
with its merits are overlaid. And the utmost desire to do 
justice to the good stuff which it contains, will not render a 
critic blind to the risk he would incur of being rent in pieces 
by indignant readers if he should recommend a novel of 
which a great part may fairly be said to illustrate the 
saying that “language is given to men to conceal their 
thoughts,” and whose author has not borne in mind that 
provision of recreation is one of the first things to be 
considered in catering for novel-readers, and that they are 
unlikely to have patience to hunt after gems of wit and 
wisdom which are too deeply embedded in intricate and 
ambiguous phraseology to be attained without severe labour, 
and not scattered plentifully enough for the searcher to be 
able to reckon confidently on always finding a prize to reward 
his toil. We are quite ready to believe that Mr. Chesson has 
a meaning in everything he says, even though the enshrouding 
fog of words may occasionally be too dense for that meaning 
to be perceptible to eyes of ordinary capacity. But when we 
find him revelling in abstruse sentences of this kind, “‘ Pre- 
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monition charged him with an acute sense of his privilege of 
receptivity,” or indefinite ones such as calling the sea “the 
almighty foretaste,” without giving any further indication of 
what the last word refers to, we feel he needs reminding that no 
genius is complete if it lacks power to make itself intelligible, 
and that simplicity and directness do more to win favour for 
a writer than a display of grandiloquent words and unusual 
methods of arranging them. And in the subjoined passage 
(which occurs in the description of a baby) we humbly confess 
that our best efforts to discover any joke, tolerable or intoler- 
able, have failed ignominiously, and therefore offer it asa 
problem for the consideration of sharp2r-witted mortals :-— 

“He was imitative as he was inquisitive A careless nurse- 
waid’s habit of putting pins in her mouth stirred his ambition ; 
and, pierced by those tiny swords, he wis like to have gone the 
way of the innocents. ‘Only, you know,’ said Clark, ‘even if 
Herod had spitted him, he could never have been a saint.’— 
‘What do you mean?’ demanded Mrs, Davids.—‘ Madam, one 
thing is clear,’ he said.—‘ Yes? yes P’—‘ That you are a saint if, 
after knowledge of the impishness of children, you can still ask 
that question.’—‘ The joke is intolerable,’ she said.” 

The boy, whose growth and development of character form 
the main theme, is so mentally diseased by morbidity as 
to seem to us a fitting mate for the individual known 
as the New Woman; and as a good deal of eccentricity 
is naturally to be expected from people of this sort, there is, 
perhaps, nothing very surprising in his making a formal com- 
pact with the Devil, or trying to commit suicide. Still, 
there is a limit to one’s powers of belief, and we really 
think that limit is reached when he is represented as 
strongly interested in and influenced by a luvat'c’s manu- 
script, which is such a farrago of long-winded, dreary rub- 
bish as to make the supposition of any thirteen-year-old 
boy, however morbid, caring to wade through it, a sheer im- 
possibility. The touching-in of some of the minor personages 
—especially the schoolboy, Jackson, and the eminently 
matter-of-fact Janie—is excellent; and the few effective 
strokes bestowed upon them make them stand out on the 
canvas almost more vividly than do the more elaborated 
portraits. Altogether we are inclined to compare Mr. Chesson 
to a builder whose substantial materials and goodness of 
design are in danger of being defrauded of the credit justly 
due to them because he has allowed them to be blurred and 
disfigured by queer, uncouth excrescences, which seem to be 
the result of caprice or a freakish imagination. 


The unhappy state of things produced in poor Ireland by 
woald-be emancipators seeking to attain their object by dint 
of violence and reckless setting at nought of laws of God and 
man, is the central point to which attention is directed in A 
Bootless Bene; and the skill with which this is done, and all 
parts of the tale are made to turn naturally upon the one 
main hinge, entitle Mrs. Le Clerc to hearty congratulations on 
having achieved an artistic triumph. She depicts fair scenes 
and happy homes, blackened and rendered desolate by the 
finger of Nationalist fury blasting and withering wherever it 
touches; harmless mirth changed to wailing and wringing of 
hands; innocent victims sacrificed to party strife; kindly 
natured peasants transformed into fiends ready to starve 
and murder old friends and neighbours; servants forced 
unwillingly to turn, at the bidding of a political society, 
against masters whom they love; in short, a land that 
might be an Eden marred by an evii spirit that pene- 
trates far and near, leaving “the trail of the serpent” 
painfully apparent everywhere. But the sadness inevit- 
ably attendant upon the contemplation of so mournful 
a spectacle is not allowed to become oppressive, because the 
author sees and represents the best side of human nature 
through all; cheery courage, pure domestic affection, and 
nobility of character entering largely into the picture make 
it attractive; even the wrong-doers are felt to be good at the 
core, and have something likeable in them; here and there 
are bits with an almost idyllic charm; touches of humour 
are not wanting,—especially in the ludicrous and lifelike 
description of the culinary troubles of a family of gentlefolks 
who are suddenly boycotted and left to cope as best they can 
with guests in the house and no servants; and thus, in one 
way or other, sufficient brightness is imparted to relieve the 
sombreness of tint inseparable from the subject-matter. The 
chief source of mischief is Derrick; but even to him—fierce, 
moody, blacktempered as he is—one can hardly bring oneself to 
assign the name of villain that would seem rightfally to belong 
to his deeds, because of his redeeming feature of passionate, 
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unswerving affection to the only three people whom he loves ; 
and however much one abhors his crime and feels it to deserve 
punishment, one cannot help pitying his bitter remorse for 
having unintentionally plunged them into the shadow of 
death, when the cowardly shot meant for another person cuts 
short the life of the cherished brother of her for whose sake 
the murderer would have laid down his own. It is refreshing 
to meet with a story that is so pleasant, entertaining, and 
thoroughly wholesome in tone as this is, and which contains, 
furthermore, good character-drawing and graphically narrated 
incidents, without any traces of the slovenliness that oo- 
casionally injures clever workmanship. 

It is very evident that the Emerald Isle has an ardent 
admirer in the author of The Friends of Innisheen; and the 
contrast he shows between a genuine daughter of Erin and 
a girl who is merely an imitation of the article, is entirely 
favourable to the former, who is represented as true, loving, 
and lovable, whilst the latter is painted as an odious, heart- 
less, frivolous creature, treating the other sex as the spider 
does flies, and perpetually engaged in weaving webs to ensnare 
men’s hearts for the nourishment of her vanity. But for all 
that, and though the scene is laid almost exclusively in Ireland, 
the story is by no means as distinctively and essentially Irish 
as is the last-mentioned one, whose perusal conveys a sense of 
absolute impossibility for the personages and events read 
about to have been located in any other country. The friends 
referred to by the title of Mr. Woollam’s book are two young 
men whose strong mutual attachment is prettily depicted, and 
there are frequent proofs of graceful, poetic, thought and 
fancy to be met with in the pages; but the connecting thread 
of interest is not always as clearly perceptible as it should be; 
characters and motives are hardly defined enough to be satis- 
factory; and notwithstanding the book’s merits, it is somewhat 
lacking in the quality termed “grip” which is required to 
make a really good novel. We are puzzled to comprehend 
why Ernest’s secret was not imparted to Eustace in time to 
avert the rather vaguely described catastrophe ; and the most 
obvious theory to account for the curious facility with which 
Ernest and his wife separate and come together again, seems 
to us to be that he must have thought too much of developing 
his poetic talents to attend properly to more practical affairs. 
Indeed, we are not quite sure whether the author himself 
may not also have been led astray in a similar manner; for 
so much original poetry is introduced as headings of chapters 
and in other places, as to suggest the possibility that desire to 
bring these effusions to light may have been unduly promi- 
nent in his mind, and to create some uncertainty as to whether 
he aspires to the fame of a story-teller, or that of a verse- 
maker. 





THE BOOK OF THE ROSE.* 


Ir seems almost incongruous to be discussing a new rose- 
book in the middle of winter, and we feel inclined to say with 
Biron :— 
« At Christmas I no more desire a rose 
Than wish a snow on May’s new-fangled earth, 
But like of each thing that in season grows ;” 

but we have changed all that nowadays, and if Shakespeare 
could once more walk among us, he would doubtless admire 
the baskets of roses offered for sale in London streets in spite 
of frosty nights and powderings of snow. The cultivation 
and the demand for roses is a feature of the present day,— 
theorists would point to it as the result of education; with a 
more universal knowledge of the beauties of nature comes a 
more universal wish to share in those beauties. Flowers are 
sought after and sold that twenty years ago even bloomed 
“unnoticed, save by God;” and the queen of flowers has a 
special cult of her own. There are many good practical books 
about roses already, but there always seems room for another 
on the shelves of garden-lovers. Each year brings fresh 
information, new varieties are tested and proved, new Hybrid 
Perpetuals or Teas come to the front, and older favourites 
are superseded. When the first Descriptive Catalogue of 
Roses was published in 1834, it enumerated four hundred and 
seventy-eight named varieties. Writing in 1869, Dean Hole 
(surely by acclamation the “Grand Prior of the Order of the 
Rose ”) says that only eleven of the four hundred and seventy- 
eight survived in the Catalogue of that year, and he wonders 
if the same process of elimination will occur thirty-five years 
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later. In a somewhat hasty comparison between the summary 
of the one hundred and twenty-eight best varieties for exhibi- 
tion given in Dean Hole’s Book about Roses, and the lists 
given by the Rev. A. Foster-Melliar, we find only about fifty 
of those mentioned in the earlier list surviving in the later 
book, so that in twenty-five years more than half of the roses 
recommended by the Dean have dropped out of notice. Some 
still hold their own, and are firmly established favourites,— 
such as Gloire de Dijon, Devoniensis, and La France. In 
1869, “Maréchal Niel was a comparatively new and untried 
garden-rose, and it was uncertain whether it would endure 
the ordeal of a severe winter—Mr. Foster-Melliar pronounces 
it decidedly tender—though in some localities it will live 
through an ordinary winter if protected by a warm brick 
wall. The value of walls as affurding support and protection 
to roses is recognised by all rosarians; the latest chronicler of 
the queen of flowers says:—‘ No wall should be neglected. I 
have grown the best of Teas on the low wall surrounding a 
deeply gravelled stable-yard, and have won a medal with 
Souvenir d’Elise from this hopeless-looking place.” And it is 
with the same love of beautifying odd corners that Mr. 
Alfred Austin, the laureate of gardens, writes :—‘I grow all 
my Gloires de Dijon along a fence in the stable-yard. Why 
should stable-yards not have flowers to beautify them as 
well as more romantic-sounding nooks and corners?” And 
in the Book about Roses we find the same advice :—“‘ Upon 
your house, between fruit-trees, wherever you have a vacant 
mural space, there put in a Tea Rose.” 


Mr. Foster-Melliar has a good many suggestions to offer as 
to the situation and soil most suitable for the growing of 
roses; but he ends by telling us that in his own case he has 
battled successfully with most of the difficulties he mentions : 
—‘“In many cases, however, the would-be grower of Roses has 
no choice of a situation, but has to make the best of the 
ground at his disposal; and as I have to grow my own Roses 
in just such a situation as I have been describing as the worst 
of all, viz.,at the bottom of a vatiey, near a river, hardly 
above the level of the water-meadows, only thirty feet above 
sea-level, and, moreover, surrounded by large trees; I can 
fully sympathise with anyone in such a position.” The 
Book of the Rose is written by an amateur for amateurs, and 
the directions given are therefore full and detailed, and, as a 
rule, very clearly put forth. Situation is often a problem 
that solves itself, and the unfavourable surroundings must be 
made the best of, but such matters as planting, manuring, 
and pruning are entirely in the hands of gardeners, and it is 
therefore to these chapters that amateurs will naturally turn 
for instruction. To begin with, a stock of enthusiasm is 
necessary. Mr. Foster-Melliar is an enthusiast himself in 
everything connected with roses, from the grubbing-up of 
stocks in the hedgerows to the final arrangement of the 
blooms for exhibition. As he says in his introduction :— 


“T write for enthusiasts, for those who make a regular hobby 
of their Roses, and think of them as fondly and almost as fully 
in January as in June. There are not a few such, even among 
amateurs, in all ranks, and some of them, much handicapped 
perhaps by soil, situation or circumstances, still retain their 
ardour, *hough not meeting with much success) The man of 
business who rises at daybreak to attend to his Roses before his 
day’s work in the town, who is quite prepared, if necessary, to go 
out witha good lantern on a November night to seizea favourable 
condition of soil for planting at once some newly arrived 
standards or dwarfs, and who, later in the winter, will turn out 
in the snow after dark to give some little extra protection that 
may be required for his beds,—this is the sort cf man for me, 
and for the Rose as well.” 


Mr. Foster-Melliar has devoted a good deal of study to the 
scientific feeding of roses. His remarks on the advantages of 
liquid manure are admirable, and he justly says (p. 71) :—* By 
liquid manure we can reach a!l the roots at once without 
disturbing them in the actual time of their most vigorous 
growth; and we can supply the Rose with what it wants— 
soil thoroughly stored with food ready cooked as it were for 
immediate absorption, rather than solid manure in the soil 
which may or may not have all the materials ready in a 
soluble state.” The chapter on “ Pruning ” is full of practical 
hints, and it disposes of the arguments sometimes brought 
forward in favour of slight pruning. We, however, feel in- 
clined to question the axiom that “ March is the monti for 
praning all Roses in the open but Teas and Noisettes.” There 
are few localities in England where it is safe to prune 
roses in March except in very exceptional years, We 
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should say that the advice to leave Tea Roses in the 
open undisturbed in their winter bedclothes till April, 
applies also to Hybrid Perpetuals in most parts of 
England. Amateurs will be able to study the differ- 
ence in pruning for exhibition and pruning for ordinary 
purposes. In the former case everything is sacrificed to ob- 
taining a few show-flowers :—“ Pruning in this case loses most 
of its art; only the strongest shoots will be retained, and these 
will be cut back very closely to two or three buds, while with 
weak growers in some cases not more than one bud of new 
wood will be retained.” In the remarks on “ Rose-Growing 
ander Glass,” we regret that the author does not suggest any 
practical plan for the construction of a rose-house, where roses 
would be planted in beds. He speaks of a cool house, where 
the roof, “and indeed as much as possible of the structure, 
can be entirely removed by the middle of June,” but he does 
not say how such a wholesale removal is to be practically 
effected. The directions for growing roses either in pots or 
planted in the ground under glass are somewhat confused, and 
we wish the chapter could have been divided in half, and more 
space given to directions for growing roses in the ground. For 
example, the amount of watering must be entirely different, 
as roses grown in pots are turned out of doors in the summer 
to enjoy dews and showers and fresh air. We should have 
been glad of more directions as to watering the roots of roses 
planted in the soil; it is not sufficient to be told that “the 
aninitiated would probably err in keeping the plants in pots 
too dry,” or that “there is considerable danger in overwatering 
forced roses i pots when the growth is young.” The same 
fault may be found with other Rose-books, not excepting 
those of Mr. William Paul and Mr. Gilmour, the attention of 
rosarians seems to be wore turned to roses grown in pots 
than to roses grown in beds under glass. The hints on 
planting roses in the open are to be commended to 
amateurs, while the chapter on “ Manners and Customs” is 
an original method of cataloguing roses, and is fall of useful 
information. 

It takes time and dearly bought experience for beginners 
to learn to discount what Mr. Foster-Melliar calls “ catalogue 
English.” He says:—‘In this language ‘medium-sized’ 
means ‘small,’ and ‘ pretty’ generally implies the same. In 
growth, ‘ moderate’ means ‘ weakly,’ ‘free’ describes a plant 
which is rather weakly but branching, and ‘vigorous’ stands 
for ordinary growth. ‘A good pot-rose’ might very likely 
mean that it would not stand any bad weather out of doors, 
a ‘nearly full’ one shows an eye; and we should probably be 
doing no injustice in supposing that a rose which is‘ good when 
caught right’ is bad asa rule.” There is also a biographical 
rose-language that must always produce a sense of the 
unexpected in the mind of an uninitiated outsider who reads 
that “Spenser” is a “stouter and fuller Baroness Roths- 
child,” and that “Sultan of Zanzibar” is “similar in wood 
and habit to Duke of Edinburgh and Reynolds Hole, but a 
weaker growth with a very bad constitution.” Lovers of the 
abnormal will rejoice in such educated monstrosities as green 
roses; but it is to be hoped that they will not become 
common; we would rather by far go back to the old-fashioned 
damask and French roses that have bloomed in this country 
for over three hundred years, red and white, sweet-scented, 
the typical flower of England, or to the old-fashioned China 
rose, with its modest pink blooms, flowering early and late 
«like in cottage or palace garden. 





LIFE OF SIR RICHARD OWEN.* 
Mr. Owen in his biography of his grandfather has put 
together, from the material at his command, a striking 
record of a character marked by unusual gifis of acute- 
ness and skill and ingenuity, and of a life devoted in 
untiring industry to the furtherance of a great branch of 
scientific investigation. It is in this direction rather than 
us a scientific memoir in the strict sense of the term, that 
the chief interest of these volumes lies. It is Mr. Owen’s 
misfortune that he is better qualified by his relationship 
than by scientific attainments, for the task of doing full 
justice to his grandfather’s career, and thus, whilst Owen’s 
character and the social side and general interests of his 
life are clearly brought out, we miss that wider treatment of 
the subject which should link the biographical details with 





* Life of Richard Owen, By his Grandson, Rev. Richard Owen. London: 
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the history of scientific distinction, and should bring out the 
range and significance of Owen’s work as a whole, of which his 
marvellous reconstructions from fragmentary fossil remains 
made so effective a part. In the absence of this element in 
the biography, the interesting and characteristic chapter con- 
tributed by Professor Huxley, on Owen’s position in the 
history of anatomical science, is the more welcome. Indeed, 
it might well have stood as an introduction to the biography 
as a whole, instead of appearing as a supplementary chapter 
or appendix. Professor Huxley is both appreciative and 
discriminating in his discussion of Owen’s anatomical and 
paleontological achievements, though, as might be antici- 
pated, he is precise in limiting Owen’s right to be considered 
a permanent scientific authority in the branch of so-called 
‘philosophical anatomy ” :— 

“Tf I mistake not,” he says, “the historian of comparative 
anatomy and of palwontology will always assign to Owen a 
place next to, and hardly lower than that of Cuvier, who was 
practically the creator of those sciences in their modern shape. 
auton eae It was not uncommon to hear our countryman called the 
‘ British Cuvier,’ and so far, in my judgment, the collocation was 
justified, high as is the praise it implies.” 


It is curious, remembering how brilliant was Owen’s after 
career, that no indications of any strong natural bent, no boyish 
love of natural history, no special quickness of observation, 
should be recalled by those who knew him asa child. Indeed, 
the record of his early years is singularly devoid of interest. 
Owen was born in 1804, at Lancaster, his father being a West 
India merchant—a ‘typical John Bull,” we are told, bluff, 
burly, and obstinate, who died whilst his son was yet a child 
—his mother, a lady of a Provencal Huguenot family. The 
boy was sent to Lancaster Grammar School, where he had 
Whewell for a schoolfellow. His sister wrote of him at 
this time, that he was “small and slight, and exceedingly 
mischievous,” and one of his masters could find nothing 
more encouraging to say of him than that he was lazy and 
impudent, and would come to no good end. At sixteen he 
was apprenticed to a surgeon in Lancaster, and to this period 
belong two stories of dissecting experiences, told not in the 
best taste, which might well have been omitted from the book. 
In 1824 he went to study at Edinburgh, and the year following 
came to London, where he arrived a clever, capable, ambitious 
lad, with no friends, but with an introduction to Abernethy, 
which procured him a post in the dissecting-room at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, where his skill in dissection soon displayed itself. 
In 1826, he set up as a medical practitioner near Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, getting a little practice among the lawyers. But the 
first step in his fortune was made when through Abernethy’s 
influence, he was appointed assistant-curator to the Museum 
of the College of Surgeons, under William Clift, who had 
been a favourite pupil of Hunter’s. This appointment gave 
free play to what were to prove Owen’s special and remark- 
able gifts, and from this time, first as assistant, and later as 
curator of the Museum, he devoted all his energy and skill 
and industry to the task of bringing order and system into the 
Huanterian collections, which were still in the chaotic state in 
which they had been handed over by the State to the College 
of Surgeons. In 1830, Owen made the acquaintance of Cuvier, 
during the visit of the latter to London,—Owen’s facility in 
French, which he had gained from his mother, rendering him 
the one person who could do the honours of the Museum tc 
the distinguished visitor. A year later, he visited Cuvier in 
Paris, where he was made free of Cavier’s collections and 
laboratory, and where it is probable that he received the 
definitive impulse towards what was to be his most enduring 
and characteristic work. It was on his return from Paris that 
he brought out the memoir on the Pearly Nautilus, which laid 
the foundation of his reputation as a rising man among the 
younger generation of scientific workers. From this time 
began a life of untiring and varied and successful labour. 
In 1837 he was appointed Hunterian Professor, his gifts of 
scientific exposition attracting to his lectures many besides 
scientific hearers. His unflagging energy and readiness to 
take up new work brought him posts on various commissions 
and committees of inquiry on sanitary questions. As a 
popular lecturer on natural science, in days when popular 
lectures were rarer and more exciting experiences, his name - 
grew to bea familiar one in London and provincial lecture- 
rooms. Later still, in 1856, when he became head of the 
natural-history department of the British Museam—a pcst 
which he held until his retirement, at the age of eighty, in 
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1884—besides the scope that this appointment gave to his 
enthusiasm for the enrichment of the national collections, and 
their proper arrangement and accommodation, he became, 
both in the wider London world of literary and social dis- 
tinction and in the vaguer popular estimation, the representa- 
tive, as it were, par excellence, of science, a position which, 
it is plain, was not altogether without its charms for him. In 
this latter character he became the man to whom people with 
odd questions and strange requests naturally addressed them- 
selves. The fee to be paid a firm of Bath surgeons who had 
undertaken to embalm the body of Beckford the collector, 
the nature of a tooth unexpectedly found in a sausage, the 
merits of a volume of MS. poetry, the presentation to a living 
or the nomination to a commission in the army,—such are a 
few specimens of the matters on which he was expected to 
give a decision or procure a favour. On the sea-serpent, of 
whose claims to existence he was inclined to dispose somewhat 
peremptorily, he was for long the accredited authority. In 
this aspect he was commemorated in Punch,—‘ Who killed 
the sea-serpent? ’—‘I,’ said Professor Owen.” But “scotched, 
not killed,” was Owen’s comment. Bones, of course, of every 
kind, rare and common, constantly found their way to him. 
An amusing story is told of an application from Lord John 
Russell :— 

“A footman came over from Pembroke Lodge with a large 
bone wrapped up in paper, and a note from Lord John Russell 
requesting Owen to let him know to what animal the bone 
belonged. The Professor looked at it, and at a glance perceived 
that it was the ham-bone of an ordinary pig. The description 
was transferred to paper, and the footman returned to Pembroke 
Lodge...... Some days passed, and hearing nothing from 
Lord John, he walked over on a Sunday afternoon to ask for an 
explanation. ‘The fact is,’ Lord John said, ‘ President Grant 
made me a present of what purported to bea bear’s ham, which 
is considered a great delicacy; but as I had my doubts about it, 
I sent you the bone.’” 

Owen’s position and sociable tastes, as well as his constant 
residence in or near London, brought him the acquaintance of 
most of his contemporaries of note. In his journals, amid 
a good deal that is trivial, the mention occurs of many names, 
more or less famous, each with some characteristic comment 
or anecdote attached :—Buckland, Murchison, Lyell, Agassiz, 
Livingstone, are but a few we find scattered up and down 
his pages. Guizot appears as a “plain, business-looking 
old man,—keen-looking, his thumbs stuck into his waistcoat 
sleeves-holes;” but ready of wit, as the following little 
encounter shows :—“‘I was brought forward,” Owen says, 
“and was introduced as the Cuvier of England (I wish they 
would allow me to be the Owen of England), when Guizot 
politely bowing, said he was glad to find there was a Cuvier 
in England. Not bad that, but rather sly.” And among 
many more, we have Adam Sedgwick, with his fierce 
thoughts of writing a review of “that beastly book, The 
Vestiges of Creation ;” and Cardinal Wiseman, whose pomp 
and magnificence in scarlet robes excited Owen’s astonished 
admiration; and Carlyle, who spoke of Owen as “the tall 
man with great glittering eyes,” and from whom Owen 
received the hazardous honour of a compliment, as one of the 
“few men who was neither a fool nor a humbug.” 

A story is told of Turner, affording so curious and charac. 
teristic a glimpse of the great painter that it is worth inser- 
tion in full. Owen, together with a friend, had been invited 
by Turner to visit him at his house in Queen Anne Street, 
and thither they went on a hot August day :— 

“When they arrived at the door, they waited some time before 
their ring at the bell was answered. At last an elderly person 
opened the door a few inches, and asked them suspiciously what 
they wanted. They replied that they wished to see Mr. Turner. 
The door-was immediately shut in their faces; but after a time 
the person came back to say that they might enter. When they 
got into the hall, she showed them into a room, and forthwith 
shut the door upon them. They then discovered with some 
dismay that this apartment was in total darkness, with the 
blinds down and the shutters up. After a prolonged interval, 
they were told they might go upstairs. Upon arriving at the 
topmost story, they perceived Turner standing before several 
easels, and taking his colours from a circular table, which he 
swung round to get at the paints he required. He was painting 
several pictures at once, passing on from one to the other, and 
applying to each in its turn the particular colour he was using, 
till it was exhausted. After showing them all that there was to 
be seen, Turner vouchsafed the explanation of the treatment they 
bad experienced upon entering the house. He said that the 
bright light outside would have spoilt their eyes for properly 
appreciating the pictures, and that to see them to advantage, a 
period of darkness was necessary.” 


At this stage of the interview, Owen’s friend left :— 





“ And then an event took place which Owen declares that none 
of his artist friends would ever believe. Turner offered him a 
glass of wine! It was while they were going downstairs that he 
first observed symptoms of an inward struggle going on in 
Turner’s bosom. When they were passing a little cupboard on 
the landing this struggle had reached a climax. Finally, Turner 
said, ‘ Will you—will you have a glass of wine?’ This offer 
having been accepted, after a good deal of groping in the cup- 
board a decanter was produced, of which the original glass stopper 
had been replaced by a cork, with the remains of some sherry at 
the bottom. This Owen duly consumed, and shortly afterwards 
took his leave, with many expressions of the pleasure that this 
visit had afforded him, and a disturbing conviction that the sherry 
might lurk indefinitely in his system.” 

We naturally look with considerable interest to see what is 
said of the position which Owen took up in regard to the most 
important scientific event of his time, the publication of the 
Origin of Species. His attitude towards Darwin, though a 
friendly one personally, was singular in its guarded and 
enigmatical reception of the Origin. “How curious I 
shall be to know what line Owen wil! take! Dead against 
it, I fear,” wrote Darwin in 1859, when his book was on 
the eve of appearing. And even now, with Owen’s biography 
before us, it is hard to make out what his true attitude 
was. The truth seems to have been that Owen was 
reluctant to commit himself. His mind, in spite of its 
singular acuteness and wide experience, was not one specially 
adapted to appreciate the full significance of Darwin’s great 
hypothesis, whilst he had, in some measure at any rate, put 
forward suggestions of his own, with which Darwin’s principle 
clashed. “If not dead against the theory of natural selec- 
tion,” in his biographer’s words, “ Owen at first looked askance 
at it, preferring the idea of the great scheme of Nature which 
he had himself advanced.” And beyond this point it is 
impossible to gain from the biography any definite idea as 
to what his final conclusion was. 

But no hesitation on Owen’s part in venturing upon the 
examination of the wider issues which Darwin’s scientific 
investigations thus set before him—whether it was derived 
from intellectual limitations or from other causes—ought to 
be allowed to detract from the excellence and enduring 
worth of his work in its own special direction. His name 
is linked with the history of the advance of science during 
the last sixty years. No better memorial of it could be 
wished than the great musenm at South Kensington, with 
which he was for so long closely identified, and which, in 
great measure through his exertions, has helped to stimulate 
that widened and popular interest in natural science which 
is one of the characteristic features of our times. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—»——_ 

The New Year brings with it at least two new popular 
magazines, The Windsor, published by Messrs. Ward, Lock, and 
Bowden, and The Minster, published by Messrs. A. D. Innes. The 
Windsor, as we gather from a somewhat too elaborate “foreword,” 
means to compete with the livelier magazines of the time—those 
which depend upon what are termed “art and actuality.” “The 
dominant note of this magazine will be buoyant.” The first 
number which, if not specially brilliant, is nevertheless good, 
sustains this note fairly well. It gives adventure, chit-chat, 
portraits, and sketches of celebrities. We have the inevitable 
interview,—on this occasion with “ Edna Lyall;” the inevitable 
story of detectivism,—by Mr. Arthur Morrison, whose Martin 
Hewitt is undoubtedly the most formidable of the rivals of Sher- 
lock Holmes ; and the inevitable portraits,—here of the children 
of such “notable people” as the Princess Beatrice, the Duke of 
Manchester, Sir Augustus Harris, and Mr. Hamish McCunn. Mr. 
H. D. Lowry contributes the first of what promises to be an 
interesting series of papers upon “ Unknown London,” beginning 
with “The Mysteries of Walworth Road;” “ Brummell” writes 
on “The Philosophy of Men’s Clothes;” and Dr. J. E. Cooney dis- 
cusses the sufficiently “actual” subject, “ Should Children be sent 
to Boarding Schools?” Twoserial stories make a good beginning 
in The Windsor, “A Bid for Fortune,” by Mr. Guy Boothby, and 
“The Grey Lady,” by Mr Henry Seton Merriman. The former 
already promises to be an exceptionally good story of adventure. 
It would not be quite just, however, to judge of the character of 
The Windsor Magazine by its first number. 

The Minster aims at a more Qistinctive mission than The 
Windsor. The objects of its conductors is “to combine the 
serious with the light; to provide our readers with articles that 
commend themselves to the highest and most cultivated intellects, 
and to include such matter as will serve to interest and amuse in 
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hours of recreation.” In the first number the serious unques- 
tionably predominates over the light, and the Anglican element 
over the Nonconformist. For the Primate gives a devotional paper 
entitled “ Seeing the Invisible by Love,” the Dean of St. Paul’s 
writes of “The London School Board Election,” Dr. Welldon 
treats of “The Inner Life of the Churgh of England,” Mr. 
George Spottiswoode of “Readers,” and Mr. Wilfred Cripps of 
“ Pre-Reformation Chalices.” Sir Benjamin Baker writes with 
knowledge and force on “ War and Engineering,” coming to the 
optimistic conclusion that “ engineering science has done more to 
make war unpopular than all the army tailors in the world will 
ever be able to undo;” and Sir Edwin Arnold comments intelli- 
gently, though not otherwise notably, on “The Triumph of 
Japan.” The “light” side of The Minster is represented mainly 
by Mr. Corney Grain, who gives a pleasant historico-gossipy 
account of his work as an entertainer, Mr. James Payn who 
contributes a sketchy story—a second-rate one for him it must 
be allowed—entitled, “The Perfidy of Colonel Chawler;” and 
Mr. George Gissing, who sends a careful, delightful, and not too 
“introspective” study of a poor man who cannot help being 
philanthropic, styled appropriately enough “The Salt of the 
Earth.” Altogether there is an air of character and purpose 
about The Minster; and as paper, type, illustrations, and elegant 
front-page are quite worthy of the letterpress, it makes a very 
good beginning indeed. 

_ Good Words for 1895 makes a most promising start with a bright 
new cover, several original features, including reproductions of 
works of art and “ Bits about Books,” and the first instalments of 
new stories by Mr. 8. R. Crockett and Mr. W. Clark Russell. Mr. 
Crockett’s “The Men of the Moss-Hags” is evidently to be on 
the lines not of “ The Lilac Sunbonnet,” but of “The Raiders,” 
and will give pictures both of the gipsies and of the Covenanters of 
Galioway. It makes a better opening than even “The Raiders,” 
_ for in this first instalment we have the description of a fight 
between a murderous gipsy and a strong horse, and the picture of 
a woman of vigorous Scotch character, whose heart is made 
desolate, but is not broken, by the loss of her husband 
in battle. Sir Robert Ball sends the first of a series of 
articles on Sir Isaac Newton, while Mr. William Sharp con- 
tributes an admirable travel-paper entitled ‘‘ Through Northern 
Tunisia,” and Sir Herbert Maxwell, one of his roundabout, half- 
historical, sketches under the title of “Shaving.” The Marquis 
of Lorne draws attention, under the title “A Game we Might 
Play,” to a special game at ball played by the Frisians, and 
which might certainly be adopted in this country with advantage. 

The new number of Chambers’s Journal does more than sustain 
that magazine’s reputation for being able to unite information that 
is not too solid with fiction that is not too trivial. It contains 
quite a number of useful “ general ” papers of different kinds,—as 
“The New Treatment of Diphtheria,” “ Peculiarities of the Upper 
House,” “ The Pressgang and its History,” ‘“‘ Uses and Abuses of 
Fiction,” and “ Bee-ranching in California.” Mr. Leys’s excel- 
lent and spirited fiction, “The Lawyer’s Secret,” is brought 
to a close in this number, which contains in addition a number 
of extremely bright short stories, including “The Redemption 
of Bill Sheriffs,” which tells how a ne’er-do-well saves his soul by 
saving another’s life; “A Cracksman’s Catspaw,” which gives a 
new use for “ The Pilgrim’s Progress;” and “ Autumn Lovers,” 
by Mr. E. B. Burgin, which is as pretty and genuinely idyllic a 
story of love, middle age, and courtliness as we have read for a 
very long time. The poetry in Chambers'’s Journal is invariably 
above the magazine average, and this is true of the new number. 
‘The writer of verses on the “ New Woman” is, however, rather 
too kind to her subject. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine has recently been greatly modernised, 
and the January number has quite an up-to-date look. Among 
the papers of this character are “ History and Fiction,—a Chat 
with Mr. Stanley J. Weyman,” by Mr. Frederick Dolman; “The 
Picturesqueness of the Peers,’ by Mr. Alfred Robbins, which, 
though not at all political, may be found interesting at the pre- 
sent moment; ‘A Woman’s Day in Town,” which begins well, 
but ends somewhat abruptly; and “ Whistling as a Profession.” 
We cannot say much for the fiction in the January number of 
Casseli’s. But “A Black Sheep” is a good story of essential 
nobility of nature that survives even a great moral fall. Altogether, 
Cassell’s is much more readable than it used to be. 

Atalanta has changed its outward form more than once in the 
courzee of its career, but it always sustains its reputation as a 
really high-class magazine for girls. All the papers in the 
January number are good. Exceptionally readable are Mr. 
Japp’s article on Yorkshire and Charlotte Bronté in the series 
of “ Authors’ Counties,” a paper by Mrs. Sharp on Tunis, and 
“The Last Lady Cessbrook,” by R. Murray Gilchrist. The last 
is a genuinely touching story of a couple who come by their own, 
when the one is paralysed and the other has aged. 





The conductors of the Pall Mall Magazine are sparing no 
efforts or expens¢ to make their migazine popular and attractive. 
The result is not, however, perfectly satisfactory. The January 
number, for example, gives the impression of heaviness, and 
that although Lord Roberts writes upon Wellington at the most 
critical period of his professional career. “The Judgment of 
Bolinas Planis ” is, however, one of the best of Mr. Bret Harte’s 
stories, and is written in his strongest style. There is also 
a very readable paper on the functions discharged by the Master 
of the Horse. 

The Argosy has been doubled in siza. But the spirit of Mrs. 
Henry Wood still dominates it; and indeed, the new number 
contains the first iastalment of a posthumous story by her, “ Mr. 
Castonel,” which promises well. In other respects this number 
is an excellent one. Mr. Charles Wood is seen at his best and 
most picturesque in “The Romance of Spain,” while “ His 
Ghostly Wife,” ‘‘ A Mystery of Modern Florence,” and “ George 
Fenton’s Choice,” are very much above the average of “ occa- 
sional” stories. 

The Antiquary (Elliot Stock) appeals mainly—and it may be 
hoped, successfully—to a limited, but no doubt increasing class of 
readers. There are, however, in the January number, several 
articles which are of general and not exclusively antiquarian 
interest, such as “ The Pigmies’ Isle in the Hebrides,” and 
“Holy Wells of Scotland.” Mr. Moore’s notes on “Manx 
Folk-lore” ought to be especially interesting at the present time, 
when the genius of Mr. Hall Caine has given a new interest to 
the Isle of Man. “St. Dunstan’s in the East” is an admirable 
example of an antiquarian article which is anything but Dryas- 
dustish. 

The Portfolio: January. (Seeley and Co.)—The Portfolio com- 
mences the second year of its latest form of life with an admirable 
number, “The Early Work of Raphael,” by Julia Cartwright 
(Mrs, Henry Ady). Mrs, Ady sketches the life of the great painter 
as far as his visit to Rome in 1508. s his first (undoubted) 
picture belongs to the year 1499, and he was born in 1483, and died 
in 1520, this date divides nearly equally his artistic life. Of the 
period which Mrs. Ady has taken as her subject we have here a 
most interesting account. To understand Raphael it is necessary 
to understand the artists under whose influence he came. Of all 
great painters he was the most susceptible of such influence. 
But he assimilated it more than he was dominated by it (the ex- 
pression, in reference to his visit to Florence, “ He has forgotten 
Perugino, and put away Umbrian things,” is a little too strong, in 
view of Mrs. Ady’s own statement that “ while he was always 
receiving fresh impressions and learning new lessons, he never 
forgot the old or lost the knowledge to which he had once 
attained”). The illustrations have all the excellence which we 
are accustomed to find in the Portfolio, and they are given in 
liberal number. ‘The plates are four, the subjects being the 
“Madonna del Granduca,” “St. Sebastian,” “The Marriage of 
the Virgin,” and the “Portrait of Raphael,” perhaps the finest 
of the set. There are also eight full-page illustrations and 
seventeen others. 


Il Mal Occhio. By G. S. Godkin. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.)—This story of the “ Evil Eye,” a title which the book would 
have had, we suppose, had it not been anticipated, takes us back 
to the seventeenth century, and to the religious troubles of Italy 
at that time. The young heroine has a stormy time of it. Those 
were the days when men and women who ventured to think for 
themselves had trouble in the flesh. How she battled through it, 
and reached such happiness as was possible in times so troubled, 
is told by Miss Godkin with much force. There is no little fighting, 
where hard blows are given and received, and the heroine justifies 
her title. The subject is not exactly what best suits fiction; but 
Il Mal Occhio is a tale of considerable merit. 

Debrelt's Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage, 1895. 
(Dean and Son.)—A publication which has reached the one hun- 
dred and eighty-second year of its existence, hardly needs any 
recommendation. “ Debrett” is as complete as ever, and ag 
much up to date. This is no trifling matter, for, as the editor 
states in his preface, there are “upwards of twelve thousand 
British subjects bearing either hereditary, personal, or courtesy 
titles.’ One portion of “ Debrett ” must, in particular, require 
a vast amount of pains and labour before it can be made 
as complete as it is, and that is the information about “ Col- 
laterals.” There is almost a superfluity of trouble taken about 
this. The collaterals of a Peer’s family may be of importance 
for the succession. This cannot be said of relatives of baronets 
on the female side. ‘he social value of the information, how- 
ever, may be held to justify it.——Whitaker’s Windsor Peerage. 
Edited by the Editor of “Dod’s Parliamentary Companion.” 
(Whitaker.)—A publication bearing Messrs. Whitakers’ imprint 
comes with a strong recommendation. The Windsor Peerage does 
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not command the amount of space which is available for the mass 
of information to be found in “ Debrett.” But it is complete in 
its way. A Historical Preface gives information about titles, 
hereditary and other, the Houses of Parliament, &c. 


Poems. By Morse Macdonald. (A. D. Innes and Co.)—This is 
a volume of scholarly verse, the work, it is clear, of a cultivated 
man, who adds to a fair mastery of the technique of verse com- 
position, no small amount of feeling and fancy. “Iona” and 
“Ruth ” have the look of prize poems. Of the two we prefer the 
former, in which the heroic couplet is used with a fair amount of 
success. The seven-line stanzas of “ Ruth” with a triple rhyme 
in each, do not seem to us so good. There is nothing among 
them, for instance, so vigorous as the following lines :— 


* *Tis not on relics that the saints depend 

For immortality when Jabours end. 

They lcs: no honour wko on Nebo die, 

Go’s sonsets leave no scar upon the eky. 

Think ye the dead are anvered ia their sleep 

Because for them a world has ceased to weep P 

Or dream less ca'mly, thouzh upon the tomb 

Myrtle and amaranth forget to bloom? ’’ 
Among the occasional poems, we prefer, “On a Lady’s Violin” 
and “Idonea.” Here is a fine stanza from the former :— 


“Then straight in quest of her they go, 

And gath»r round her where she stands 

Quickening the nerves with quivering bow, 
A realm of sound in her young hands; 

One wields the sceptre, swift and fine, 

The otter moves from Jine to line, 

A‘se-sing with unconscious care 

46 lian tribute of the air.” 


The last lines of the latter are especially simple and sweet :— 


“Little had her tender feet 
Trod in this world’s dusty street,— 
They are white, and walk s-cure 
In the gardens of the pure, 


Who this star of virgins lit 

He alone was worthy it; 

He has touched the sleeping maid, 
She has followed unafraid, 


We will don the mail of light. 

Each whom Love ha: mace a Knight, 
Raising eyes, howev.r dim, 

For Idonea, u.to Him.” 

Booxs Recrtvep.—The Catholic Directory, 1895. (Burns and 
Oates..\—-A Kalendar of the English Church, 1895. (Church 
Printing Company.) Lean’s Royal Navy List, January, 1895. 
(Witherby and Co.)—--My Chiefs. By a Former Assistant- 
Master. (Horace Cox.) Rustling Reeds. (Field and Tuer.) 
—The Demon of Lermontof. (Rivington, Percival, and Co.)—— 
The Church of England Hymnal, Set to Music. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) ——Dicks’ English Library of Standard Works, No 4 
and 5. (J. Dicks.)——Dod’s Peerage, 1895. (Sampson Low.) —— 
The Year’s Art, 1895. (J.S. Virtue and Co.)——University College 
of North Wales Calendar, 1894-5. (J. E. Cornish.) ——Showell’s 
Housekeeper’s Account Book, 1895. (J. S. Virtue.)——Sutton’s 
Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture, for 1895. (Sutton and Sons, 
Reading.)——Thom’s Official Directory, 1895. (Alex. Thom and 
Co.) Eustace Marchmont, by Evelyn Everett-Green ; Undaunted, 
by W. C. Metcalfe; Through the Storm, by E. S. Holt; and Old 
Chickweed, by E. A. Bland. (J. F. Shaw and Co.)——The Lady of 
the Forest, by L. T. Meade; and Whither Bound? By O. Landor. 
(S. W. Partridge and Co.) 
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Oates ), .), The Teachings of Tennyson, 8vo 
Orford (H.), Lens-Work for Amateurs, cr 8vo...... 
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Parry (0. a. ), Six Months in a Syrian M tery, 8vo 
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Stoker (Bram), The Watter’s Mou’, 12mo 2/0 
Strachey (E.), Talks ata Country-House, CP BVO ccccccccecee nine Siackwoodh 4/6 
Sutherland (W. G.), Stencils and Stencillings, folio .........00.+.00(Simpkin) 7/0 
a (W.), Eight Marble Patterns, folio .......... sosseseeeee(Simpkin) 5/0 
Wace (H.), Christianity and Agnosticism, 8vo............ .(W. Fs 19/6 
Walker (J.), The Eternal, and other Poems, cr 8vo ...(Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Watson (J. i Comte, Mill, "and Spencer, cr 8v0 ..........0006 asset acLehose) 6/0 
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« 1 SALE of 
gt i sul G REMNANTS, TRIAL PRINTS and 
: | COLOURINGS, WEAVERS’ 
SALE ‘SAMPLES, SLIGHTLY Ss0JLED 
THIS DAY and SURPLUS STOCKS 
and following days. | At greatly reduced prices in all Departments. 


LIBERTY & CO., Lid., Regent Street, London, W. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


EBENHAM and FREEBODY are at 
present exhibiting a small collection of 


very fine Nankin Blue and White China of 
OLD NAN KIN the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth 
Centuries, 











CHINA. 


A Detailed Catalogue, giving description of 
shapes, patterns, sizes, dates, and prices, post- 
Sree 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, "Qugpos7y™ 











ISTRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 
simulated neuralgia, and nervous depression, 

are frequently caused by some peculiarity of the 
Virion, which can at once be overcome by the use 


of proper glasses, 
EY E- SEE 
“OUR EYES,” 
by JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R M.S., &e. 
(now in its S’xteenth Edition), price 1s,; 
Or consult, free of charge— 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthilmie Optician, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


STRAIN. 








The TIMES, Dec. 29tb, 1894, asks, in a Leader on “Our DAUGHTERS” :— 
“What will the little stock of accumulatic ns which paterfamilias can hope to 
leave behind him, after he has paid for his son’s education, provided for his 
widow, and been aggregated by the Chance'lor of the Exchequer, yie'd his gir!s 
to live on, and what other sources have they got?” 





Tur QUESTION Is ANSWERED BY THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEw YORK, 


WHICH GUARANTEES FIVE PER CENT. 
under its 
DEBENTURE POLICY, 
and also provdes for Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage 
Settlements, er Business Capital, under one coutract. 
The safe-keeping : nd repayment of the principal is supported by a guarantee 
unsurpassed by that cf any finance al institution in the worid. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED ... ... ww. «. £33,000,000. 





App'y for particulars to any of the Branch Offices; or to 
D. 0. HALDEMAN, General Manuacer for the Un‘ted Kingdom, 
17 and 1§ Cornhill, London, K.C. 








Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office-MATLOCK BANK. 
. CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
SM ED LEY Ss, Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCE, and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 
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SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
(FIRE). 63 Threadneedle Street, London, £.0. FOUNDED 1719, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charivg Cross ; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lace. 
Sum Insured in 1893 ... «1 .. £395,854,440. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and 00.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


DEN \ NEW ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 


E. DENT and CoO.,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


TRADE-MARK. 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen Ovllege, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.x—NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 17th. Fifty Foundation 
Scholarships and valuable Exhibitions to Universities. 





—_ 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit ar 
Engincer for Kmployment in Europe, Ind‘a, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will : admitted in SEPTEMBER, 1895. The Secretary of State 
will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant-Engineers ir 
the Public Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant-Super- 
intendents in the Telegraph Department.—Apply, SECRETARY, at the College. 





HE QUEEN’S SCHOOL, CHESTER.—A High School 
for GIRLS. Head-Mistress, Mrs. HENRY R. P. SANDFORD. Pupils 
prepared for the London Matric, and Camb, Local Exams, but the course is 
careful y modified to suit delicate or backward pupils. School-building modern, 
a Boarding-houses can be recommended.—Particulars from HEAD. 
MisT 2 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Principal, Miss 

BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), assisted by 

two Resident University Graduates. There is a fitted gymnasium in the house. 

Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age.— 4duress, PIXHOLMH, 
DORKING.—NEXT TEKM WILL BEGIN on FRIDAY, January 18th, 1895, 








ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE.—ESCORT January 15th, 1895. 





LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT.—The ROYAL NAVAL 


4, SOHOOL.—About Twelve Open ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to 
iu £20) APRIL —Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





i ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, CHELMSFORD.— 
, Founded 1551.—Forty minutes’ ran from London, Handsome new 
buildings, fitted with every modern appliance. Science laboratory, lecture room, 
gymnasium, cricket-fields, fives courts. The numbers have treb'ed under the 
present management. Fees moderate and inclusive, Honours List on applica- 
tion tothe HEAD-MASTER, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—First-grade 

Endowed School for Univer-ities, Army, Professions, &c. Scholarships 

and Exhibitions to the value of £360 a year, Highest fee, 55 guineas.—D. EH, 
NORTON, M.A. Head-Master. 








EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, PRINCES’ 

HALL, PICCADILLY. — LECTURE.  Ti)-MORROW (Snnday) 

MORNING, January loth, at 11.15: Mr. W. J. JUPP, on “The Love that 
Saves.” 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
OIRENOESTER, 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owrers, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Oolonists, 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.@. 
OoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Chester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., 
Col. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, 
&c., apply tothe PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 29th, 1895. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Ld.), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
The College owns ard farms for the instruction of its Students a fine 
Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus, &c., from Resident Director, at College; or from London Offica, 
6 Victoria Street, adjoining Westminster Palace Hotel, 8.W. 








UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Sides. Fees, £65 to £75 a year. Successes 1893-4: Five open 
Scholarships and one Exhibition. This Term: FOUR OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
in (LASSICS, ONE SCIENCE EXHIBITION (at Trinity College, Cambridge), 
and ONE SCIENC¢ SCHOLARSHIP. Eighteen boys gained Higher Oertifi- 
cates with fourteen distinctions ; also Woolwich Entrance (eleventh place). 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 19th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTEK. 


RUGES.— Thorough ENGLISH EDUCATION with 

Modern Languages. BOYS REOEIVED from seven years. Special 

Militia Class, Absolutely inclusive terms. Vor particulars and Prospectus, 
apply, “ W.,” care of Biver and Co., 298 Regent Street, W. 








LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment ; thirty beirooms for sixty boarders. 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &c. Strong staff; small classes. 
Boys very successful in the London Matric, Examination. Climate bracing, 
healthy ; every care taken of delicate boys. 


| OSSALL SCHOOL.—By Examination held at Rossall 

and at Oxford, April 2nd, 3rd, and 4'b, about F.fteen Scholars will be 
elected (-en‘ors under 15, junicr3 under 14) on Lady-Day.—Apply, HEAD- 
MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood, 


ANOR HOUSE. & CHOCO Ie 
CLAPHAM COMMON, &.W. 
Head-master: F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D., 
St. Jobn’s College, Oambridge. 
Oareful training in charactwr, and habits of observation; thorough grounding 
in elementary work; preparation for public schools and Universities, 











DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. Head-mistress, Miss A, J. Cooper, 
F.U.P.—The School Course inclades the Subjects of a High School Curriculum. 
Natural Science with Laboratory Work; Drawing, Singing, and Harmony ; 
Need!ewo:k and Physical Exercises, Fees, Four to Six Guineas a Term. Pro- 
spectuses, &c., can be obtained from the SEORETARY. Toe NEX! TERM 
CUMMENCES JANUARY 22nd, J895. Private Omnibuses daily from Moseley 
and Handsworth.—18 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. Russell, Secretary. 





OME for GIRLS attending the Hastings and St. 

Leonards Ladies’ College, Cumberland Gardens, Oomfortable House 

close to College, South aspect. Delicate Girls, requiring sea-air, also received. 

—Address, Miss ALLBUT'!, Summerleigh, Qumberland Gardens, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, 


ONMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—There will be an 
I EXAMINATION for SIX SOHOLARSHIPS (vulae, £20 a year and Free 
‘uition) on JANUARY 22nd, 1895; also for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, to 
which Sous of Clergy are preferred.—Apply tou HEAD-MASTER, 








INISTER of COUNTRY PARISH in ABERDEEN- 
SHIRE wishes SENIOR PUPIL to PREPARE for Public School or for 
entering University.—Address, in first in:tance, ‘B. D.,” 69 Arlingten Koad, 
London, N.W. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 

COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 PALG 

MALL EAST, from 10 till 5, Admission ls, Catalogue 6d.—ALF KD D, FRIPP, 
R.W.S., Secretary. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—ELECTION of ASSOCIATES. The day appointed for 
receiving works by Oandidates is WEDNESDAY, Febraary 6t'y. and the day of 
Klection FRIDAY, February 8th, 5 PALL MALL EAST.—ALFRED D, 
LRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 











(LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


President: LEWIS FRY, Esq 
V.ce-President : 
THE VEN. THE ARCHDEACON OF MANCHESTER. 
Head-Mi-tress: MISS BURNs. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, January 21st. 
Application for Admission may be made to the Secretary, at the Sciool; or to 
the Hon. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, t'sq., Fern House, Clifton Down, Bristol. 
Boarding House,—Mi:s IRWIN, 2 Cecii Road, Clifton, Bristol. 





L= DON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 
professors in attendance, Highest references, Large house and grounds.—Lady 
Principal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, S.E. 





IAGARA HALL, Sr. Jamess’ Park Sration.—REAL 
ICE SKATING. Largest and Finest SKATING HALL in the World. 
Admission; 9 a.m. to 1.30 p.m , 3s.; 3 p.m.to 7 p.m ,5:. ; Syp.m. to 11.30 p.m., 3s. 
Virst-class Orchestra under the personal direction of Mr. Epwarp SoLomon, 
Ladies’ Orchestra every morning, afternoov, and evening, under Miss A. Y. 
MvELE, 
INERALOGY.—To EXPLORERS and 
A TRAVELLERS. The EXPLORER’'S COURSE. Mr. G. SYNGE, 
¥.G.S., will give Laboratory Instruction inthis Sabject.—For particulars, apply 
by let‘er to 4 Addison Studios, Blythe Ro.d, W, Keusingtoz, 








AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr2s of land. Gymuasium, Only a 

Limited Number received. Prospectus on application to Miss8S.OAKR,. The 

— recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, 
xford. 


OLWYN BAY, N. WALES.— Miss BARLOW’S 

SCHOOL, COED PELLA.—A First-ciass Modern EDUCATION, with 

Individual and Womanly Care and Training, in fine sea and mountain aur, 
Clima‘e mild, bracing, free from fogs. Highest Medical and other references. 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, January 17:h. Applications for 
Prospectuses, &c., to Le addressed to Mr. JACKSON, 











OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 

will BEGIN on MONDAY, January 2Ist. Reference k ndly allowed to 

Mrs. Benson, Lambeth Pa'ace; Professor John Ruskin, Brantwood, Coniston ; 

Miss M. Shaw Lefevre, 41 Seymour Street, W.; and others.—Prospectus on 
application to Miss HELEN E, BAYNES. 


IGH SCHOOL, NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME, 
STAFFORDSHIRE.—First Grade Mcdern School with classical side. 
Special attention to Science ard Mathematics. During the past term THREE 
OPEN SOHOLARSHIPS; two in Science (Trimty, Cambridge, and Balliol, 
Oxford) ; one Olas-ical (Merton, Oxford) ; and direct entrance to WOOLWICH. 
In July, tenth piace (direct) for SANDHU RST, with 97 PER CENT. of the maxi- 
mum for Science. Good Lab ratories, Work-hops, Playing Field, Fives Courts, 
Gymnastic Appliances, Dormitories well warmed and ventilated. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on JANUARY 2lst.—For particulars, apply to the Head-Master, G. W. 
RUNDALL, M.A., several years one of the Masters of the Army Class at Marl- 
borough College. Army, London Matriculation, Cambridge Local Examinations, 
thoroughly understood and prepared for with great success, 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tum 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Mussrs. Brentano's, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and GALIGNAN?’s Lisrary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received, 
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TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate \ 7 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently N O E L S IN ON BE 
gained at the Public gone! ae = +. a — ge 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. e house stands 
in its own grounds in a bigh and healthy situation away from the town. Fees, V O I i [ J MI EK a 
£63 a yeer; sons of clergymen, £42, References to the Dean of Peterborough i 
and the Head-masters of Charterhouse and other Public Schools.—Full yar- | 
ticulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. | 
rn = Cees ae ee: SPECIAL LIST 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
13 weg or ater oe of-g Hd ot venation Station). | 
nder the Patronage o .R.H. the Princess o ales. 4 
In this Department Lectures are given to Ladies in the various subjects of a Free by Post to any Address. : 
a Education by awe —_ a on = of King’s Co!leze. q 
he Lectures are adapted to Students above the age of 16. | 
In addition to the usual Lectures, Special Courses will be given as follows :— j | 
** Architecture.” by G. H. Birch, F.S.A M U D I E Ss i 
ce a ene of prorscict cee § ay by oe * sae ee. i 
* Great Christian ‘ormers,” by the Rev. Professor Shutt!eworth. 
" Style and Composi'ion,”’ by Miss L. M. Faithfull. 
The LENT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, Javuary 21st, 189 SELECT 
LIBRARY, 
(LIMITED), 


5 
For further informatior, apply to the Vice-Principal, Miss L. M. FAITHFULL, 
who will forward a full Syllabus of Lectures on receipt of four stamps. 


NIVERSITY EXTENSION SOCIETY, 
MARYLEBONE CENTRE. 

A COURSE of TEN LECTURES on *“ The POETRY of TENNYSON ” will 

be given by Mr. J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. (Balliol College, Oxford), 

commencing THURSDAY, January 17th, 1895, at 3 p.m., at the PORTMAN 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Bee stor theca a ELIS tes ka badlat Mice REES. Hon, Seo. 84 Finchley | 241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W. LONDON. 


Road, N.W., or at the doors, Admission to Single Lecture 2s. 6d. | 


48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
A? VICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge AND AT 


Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 2 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 

BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF 


R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 

WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 
by W. L. WYLLIE, AR,A., LIONEL SMYTHE, C. J, WATSON, 
F. G. COTMAN, and others, 

















O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
Miss THACKERAY. 





By 

The COUNCIL of the METRUPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 103. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should sent,— Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and O0., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





ORIGINAL ETCHINGS AND MEZZOTINTS 
by FRANK SHORT, R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A,, 0. J. WATSON, 
A, H. HAIG, WILFRID BALL, and others. 
ROBERT DUNTHORNE, 
THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 


5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 
No. 539, for DECEMBER, just issued, contains a good collection of 
LIBRARY SETS of STANDARD AUTHORS, in desirable condition and at 
moderate prices. A copy post-free on application; also of a CATALOGUE of 
BOOKS for PRESENTATION, 


IVERPOOL ann LONDON ann GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


INVESTED FUNDS... ... 20. se see ee oe ~£8,406,405, 
FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, 


EXPENSES MODERATE. LIFE BONUSES LARGE, 
DEATH DUTIES. 


This Company is prepared to issue Life Policies covenanting to pay the 
DEATH DUTIkS direct to the Government Authorities BEFORE GRANT 
OF PROBATE, and to secure the same advantage, when desired, to UNEN- 
CUMBERED EXIsTING POLIOIES, 

1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


Heap Orrices {> CORNHILL, LONDON, 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 140 Strand, W.C.; 
and 37 Piccadilly, W. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. b 


OUKS.— HATCHARDS. Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Cata- 
logued. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents, Post orders promptly execu Usual cash documents. 


THROAT AND COUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice, For thesesymptoms, use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively eg Sold 
only in boxes, 7td., and tins, 1s. 14d.; labelled 
J en EPPS & 0O., Ltd., Homoeopathic Chemists, 
ondon,” 








| pce pee aaa ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


—_— 


INVESTED FUNDS ..  «. 





1848, 





£20,000,000 





Ready next week, price 1s. 


POPULAR CONTROL OF 
THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


By Dr. E. R. L. GOULD, 


Special Commissioner of the United States 
Labour Department. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. 371, 
will be published on JANUARY 15th. 

ConTENTS. 

1, Twetve Years or InpDIAN GOVERNMENT. 

2. Mr. Merepitu’s NoveLs. 

3. Navy REcORDS OF THE ARMADA, 

4. MopERN Maaic. 

5. THE HisToRY OF THE CABINET. 

_ 6, THe COMMONWEALTH AND PROTECTORATE, 
7. ERASMUS, BY THE LATE PROFESSOR FROUDE, 
8. EarLy CHRISTIAN MONUMENTS, 

9, A COUNTERFEIT REVOLUTION. 


London: Longmans, GREEN, and Co, 





= Te Boy Stood on the Burning 
Deck.” —Some irreverent person has delared a 
that his reason for sodoing was that it was too hot 
tosit down; but thisisalibe), The reason was that 
the gallant boy would not desert his post. With an 
implicit obedience to his father’s commands he stayed 
upon the burning ship, and went to a glorious death. 
But suppose at the last moment young Casabianca 
_ = saved, i a — ? +g ones a i 
ave been very much burned, an e best thing for ot 
bim would pare been an immediate application of CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited 
olloway’s famous Ointment, a certain remedy in a - = 
cases of burns, scalds, abscesses, rheumatism, ett go, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
sciatica, bronchitis, asthma, sore throat and the like, 





With an Introduction by 
SIR F. LEIGHTON, P.R.A.—A large : 
Oopyright Etching (engraved surface 21 8 ad Right Hos. J. Coaensatarn, MP. 
16in.), of Sir F, Leighton’s “ Hit,” is given 
away to every Purchaser of _THE ART 
JOURNAL for 1895.—For particalars see 
Prorpectas, or January and February numbers, 
Monthly, price 1s. 6d. Apply to your Bookseller, 
Local Bookstall, cr direct to the publi hers, J. 8, 
VIRTUE and CO., Ltd., 26 Ivy Lane, E.C, 














UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 





NOTICE.—In future the InpEx tothe Srectator” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 1878, 





January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 
each, 





fession in prefererc: to Frenc) Brandy, They h Jd 
the largest stoc of Whisky in the world, Sup; lied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, £trand, 
London, W.C, 





YUM 
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MR. GEORGE GISSING’S 
NOVELS. 


IN THE YEAR 
OF JUBILEE. 


8vols. [Now ready at all the Libraries. 


“Mr. Gissing’s reputation is hardly yet 
in accordance with his merits. While some 
of our adventurous ‘young men run across 
the Channel for their realism, and make 
mouths before M. Zola, and come back 
mincing about the Master with the most 
proper French shrugs and antics, Mr. Gis- 
sing goes steadily forward with a sturdy 
method of his own. He is not more photo- 
graphic than the author of ‘La Terre;’ in 
fact, he is very often much less so......He 
has a truer sense of variety and a fuller 
appreciation of humanity than his colleague 
of Paris. And he is improving with the 
years, which is more to the point. His 
latest novel contains some of his defects 
and many of his better qualities impres- 
sively emphasised...... It is the best of the 
sort that we can offer in these islands, and 
it is wholesome, if depressing, and more 
worth its money than a hundred ‘ Dodos,’” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE ODD WOMEN. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


[New and Cheaper Edition. 


“The book is better than merely read- 
able, it is absorbing. One feels that the 
author is more than master of his subject; 
that he has turned it about and around and 
thoroughly knows its capabilities...... Mr. 
Gissing has not, perhaps, on the whole, 
written anything stronger or more striking.” 
—Athenzum. 


THE EMANCIPATED. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
[New and Cheaper Edition. 
“He impresses because his mind is so 


manifestly made by life, and not by read- 


ing.”—Manchester Guardian. 


DENZIL QUARRIER. 


1 vol. crown Svo, 6s. 


“The one volume in which the story is 
told will be read through at a sitting, and 
give food for reflection for many hours.”— 


World, 


LAWRENCE and BULLEN, 
16 RENLIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, Lonvon. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


On WEDNESDAY NEXT will be commenced a NEW 
and CHEAPER ISSUE of 


Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS 


In two forms, viz.: in red cloth, gilt-lettered on side, similar to present edition, 
2s. 6d.; and in green cloth, plainer binding, 2s. 


EAST LYNNE 


(350th Thousand). 


The First Volume of the New Issue will be ready on January 16th at all Booksellers 
and Railway Bookstalls, and will be followed about the 15th of each subsequent month 
by the succeeding volumes of the Series. The volume for February will be “THE 
CHANNINGS,” and for March, “MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES.” 











New Works. 


NOW READY. 


FORTY YEARS AT THE POST OFFICE, 1850- 


1890. A Personal Narrative. By Freprrick E. Barnes, ©.B. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with 
diagrams, &e., 21s. 

“The author gives a full and graphic account of the Parcel Post system, and of its memorable ‘ first day.’ 
The train, the boat, and the modern coach, in so far as they do the work of the Post Office, are also fully 
noticed. ‘The submarine cables have a chapter to themselves; and a copious appendix gives statistical and 
technical information. The work has, in some parts, as much interest as romance, and, in others, the value 
and importance of a well-written history of one of the greatest institutions of our time,”—Daily News, 





NOW READY. 


NOLLEKENS AND HIS TIMES. By Joun Tuomas 


Sara, formerly Keeper of the Priots and Drawings in the British Museum, Edited by Epmunp Gossx, 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 15s, 





SECOND EDWION, 


A MEMOIR OF MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, 


Author of “Le Récit d’une Sceur.” With Extracts from her Diaries and Correspondence, By Magia 
CATHERINE Bisuop. In 2 vols. crown 8yo, with Portraits of Mrs, Craven, 21s, 


THIRD EDITION. 


A MEMOIR OF MRS, HENRY WOOD, Author of 


“East Lynne,” &. By Cuartes W.Woop. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with3 Portraits and 64 Illustrations, 63. 
‘Mrs. Wood had a career of so singular a fame that her biography must needs attract considerable 
attention. From cover to cover there is not a duli page.’’—Queen. 


NOW READY. 


MEMOIRS OF AN AUTHOR. By Percy Firzcrraxp, 


M.A., F.S.4., Author of “ Recreations of a Literary Man,” “The Lives of the SherMlans,” &&. In 


2 vols, demy 8vo, with Portrait, 28s. 
“The author gossips in a light and agreeable way about notable people he has known and noteworth 
incidents which have come under his observation in the course of a singularly active and remarkably vari 
literary carcer, The whole book is eminently readable and entertaining.”—Daily News, 


NOW !READY. 


THE LIVES OF JAMES HOLMES AND JOHN 
VARLEY, By Atrrep Tuomas Story, Author of “ The Life of John Linnell.” In 1 vol, demy 8yo, 143 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88,, aud 15s, Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 58., 10s., and 18s, For Non. 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning ari Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 


FISHERS 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


A pare Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 











Catalogues post-free. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S i A 2 Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infanta, 








SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Manufactured in three sizes at 10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., 
and 25s. each. For a Present or Souvenir, you could 
not give anything more useful and appropriate than a 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 





1. 14-carat Gold—therefore never corrodes. 

2. Iridium tipped—therefore never wears out 

3. Instantly ready for use. 

4. Writes continuously for many hours. 

5. Economical—outlasting 20,000 steel pens. 

6. Saves fully £15 in cost of steel pens and 
ink-pots. 

7. Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evapora- 
tion. 

8. For every writer in every land a necessity 


FInatty, 
A nearly perfect as inventive skill can produce, 


OR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS 
THE IDEAL OBJECT. 





We only require your steel pen and handwriting 
to select a suitable Pen, 





Complete Mustrated Catalogue sent post-free on apnli- 
ection, MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEAPSIDE, 
E.C.; or 95a REGENT STREET, W. 


MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozen. 
Bote. 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d. 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINK, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend thiswine, On compari-on it 

will be found equal to wine oifere! 16s, 9s, 
at much higher prices by thesmull 

forcien houses who pester private 

consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
= old in bottle, at 22s,, 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s. per 
ozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


BRAND & CO.’S 
MEAT JUICE. 


Prepared from tho Finest Selected 
English Meat. 








LANCET, Jauuary 7th, 1893, 

‘This is a powerfnu!, nourishing, an1 stimulating 
fiuid obtained from prime beef......Accordinzg to our 
analysis, the valuable principles of the meat have 
not only been preserved intact, but the fresh, agree- 
able, and natural flavour of beef has also been 
retained,” 


To be had of all Chemists, or direct of 


BRAND & CO., MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 





USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended,”—Midical Annual, 1893. 





THE PORTFOLIO. 


MONOGRAPHS ON ARTISTIC SUBJECTS. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. Price 2s. 6d. 
JANUARY NO.: 


THE EARLY WORK OF RAPHAEL. 


By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). 
PLATES. 


MADONNA DEL GRANDUCA. THE MARRIAGE OF THE VIRGIN, 
ST. SEBASTIAN. PORTRAIT OF RAPHAEL. 

The Saturday Review says :—“ Mrs. Henry Ady’s knowledge and initial insight arg 
displayed with admirable effect in this survey of Raphael’s life.” 

The Scotsman says :—“ The work is admirably illustrated with four plates and many 
pictures in the text.” 

The Morning Post says :—“ Beautifully illustrated, like all the issues of this excellent 
series.” 





ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1895. 


W. Q. ORCHARDSON. By Mr. Walter| SIR JOHN MILLAIS. By Mr. F. G, 


Armstrong. Stephens. 
JAPANESE ENGRAVING. By Professor | W. BLAKE. By Dr. Garnett. 
Anderson. THE DULWICH GALLERY. By Mr 
HOLBEIN. By Sir Frederick Burton. Humphry Ward. 


CLAUDE. 
WHITEHALL. 


By Mr. George Graham. 


TURNER IN SWITZERLAND. By Mr. 
By Rev. W. J. Loftie. 


Alfred Hunt, R.W.S. 








London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 





“A GREAT BOOK.’—Tue Wor tp. 


TALES OF MEAN STREETS. 
By ARTHUR MORRISON. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 





The Athenseum says :— 

“Told with consummate art and extraordinary detail. Not less remarkable is the restraint wh'ch the 
author puts upon himself, with the result that the reader is often startled apparently without cau:e, the 
etlect is produced so simply. Instinct with truth and presented with an art as delicate as it is strenuous and 
unerring. He gets so near to life, and so convincingly, that te artist bimself is never in view; and his «rt, 
by its \ery fineness, effaces itself. Thus the humour is never forced, the pathos never worked np to. You 
come on them with a feeling of surprise, becauce thty seem to be there of themselvea, In what you feel to 
be the true humanity of the book lie its justification, the permanence of its interest, and its indubitable 
trinmph.” 
The National Observer says :— 

‘The art of it leaves as little to be desired as the art of Tennyson’s most exquisite lyric. For the rest, it 
is humorous, tearful, horrible, murderous fact. Was there ever quite so much pitiful tragedy undressed in & 
tew pages of plain prose, as that which charges every word of ‘ Behind the Shade’? The gaunt, grisly trut} 
is here, and nothing more. But how much!’ 

The World says:— 

“A great book. The author’s method is amazingly effective, and produces a thrilling sense of reality. 
The writer lays upon us a master-hand. The book is simply appalling and irresistible in its interest. It is 
humerous also; without humour it would not make the mark it is certain to make,’”” 


The Pall Mall Gazette says :— 

“ Unquestionably an achievement of art. Something more than remarkable. The tune js new in a senso 
in which the new woman aud tue new drama, and ths new hedvnism, and the other clamant bores of the 
period are not new. To thoss who care for all humanity and to the true hedonist, it should be something 
hke a godsend.” 

The Morning Post says :— 

“It is doubt'ul whether anything more realistic (in the best sense of the term) has been written in our 
tongue than these sketches of Exs:-eud life. Pathos, weird as the scenes that inspire it, yet very real, is 
a'so a marked feature of these powerful pictures taken from the lower social depths.” 


The Daily Chronicle says :— 
* Well done, uncommonly well done, strong and impressive.” 


The Sun says:— 

Very nearly, if indeed not quite, a great book. The book is a genuine success. It isa human dec iment, 
an eloquent sermon, a plea for the poor, a condemnation of the parsimonious, It ought to be real through- 
out the length and breadth of London this winter, and it ought to do solid good in its genera‘ion, which is 
more than you can say of most books.” 

The Critic (New York) ssys:— 

“A novelist of unusual power has ccme to the front during the present week...... A quite remarkable 

literary facility...... Mr. Merrison’s wiil be a name to conjure with in another seasun.” 


The Saturday Review says :— 
* Perception, imaginative insight, the power of faithful presentation.” 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SUUTHAMPTON BLDGS,, Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TW PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
belcw £10), 

STOCKS ard SHARES Parchised and Seld, 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


a ACCIDENTS, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 

INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE C0O., 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 
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THE 


NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


AMONTHLY REVIEW. Edited by JAMES KNOWLES. 
THE JANUARY NUMBER COMMENCES 
A New Volume, 

AND CONTAINS CONTRIBUTIONS BY— 

J. KEIR HARDIRF, M.P. 

PROFESSOR GRAHAM, 

“THE COLLICTIVIST PROSPECT IN ENGLAND,” 
THE HON. REGINALD B, BRET? 
OUIDA. 
MISS LUCY M. J. GARNETT. 


“THE INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY.” 


** THE QUFFN AND LOAD BEACONSFIELD.” 
“* BIRDS AND THEIR PERSECUTORS,” 
** WOMEN UNDER ISLAM,” 


REV. CANON TEIGNMOUTH SHORE, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
** AURICULAR CONFESSION AND THE ENGLISH CHURCH.” 
H, A. KENNEDY. 


GEORGE A, AITKEN, 

MRS, LOGAN, 

THE REV. DR. JESSOPP. 

SIR WEMYSS REID. 

E. N. BUXTON. 

PROFESSOR ROBERT K. D.UGLAS. 


“THE PAINTINGS AT POMPEII.” 
“DEFOE’S ‘APPARITION OF MRS. VFAL,’” 
** NIGHT TRAVELLING IN INDIA.” 

“ST. MARTIN OF TOURS,” 

“THE POLITICAL SITUATION.” 

“* STONY SINAI,” 

“ THE TRIUMPH OF JAPAN,” 


CAV. W. L. ALDEN, late American Consul-General in Rome. 
“ FRANCESCO CRISPI: AN APPRECIATION,” 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and CO, Limited. 





JOHN LANE 


begs to announce for publication on Wednesday, January 16th— 


THE YELLOW BOOK. 


VOLUME IV. 
Small 4to, 285 pp., 16 Full-page Illustrations. 


With a new Cover Design and a Double-paga Supplement 
by Aubrey Beardsley, 5s. net. 


The Literary Contributions by—Rich ard Le Gallienne, Henry Hariand, Graham 
R. Tomson, H. B, Marriott Watson, Dolf Wyllards, Ménie Muriel Dowie, Olive 
Custance, James Ashcroft Noble, Leila Macdonald, “C.§.,’"’ Richard Garne‘t, 
Victoria Cross, Charles Sydney, Kenneth Grahame, C. Newton Robinson, Nor- 
man Hapgood, E, Nesbit, Marion Hepworth Dixon, C0. W. Dalmon, Evelyn Sharp, 
Max Beerbohm, and John Davidson. 

The Art Contributions by—H. J. Draper, William Hyde, Walter Sickert, Patten 
Wilson, W. W. Russell, A. 8. Hartrick, Charles Con der, Will Rothenstein, Miss 
Sumner, P. Wilson Steer, and Aubrey Beardsley. 


Vols, I., II., and III. are still to be had at all Libraries, Booksellers’, and 
Railway Bookstalls, price 5s. per vol. net. 


ON THE SAME DAY WILL BE PUBLISHED— 


THE FIRST STEP: a Dramatic Moment. 


By WILLIAM HEINEMANN. = Small 4to, 3°. 6d. net. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, Vigo Street, London, W. 





1895. 
NOW READY, 67th Edition, Super-Royal 8vo, 1,774 pp., cloth gilt, price 383, 
SIR BERNARD 


BURKE’S PEERAGE 
AND BARONETAGE, 
Together with Memoirs of the Privy Councillors & Knights. 


“‘The most complete and monumental of Peerages i is the well-known compila- 
tion of Sir Bernard Burke, O,B...... Burke’s Peerage is quite above criticism; it 
is unique and :emaius by itself as the type of a book of reference ”—Times, 


London : HARRISON and SONS, 
Booksellers to the Q.een and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 59 P.ll Ma!l, 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 
GREEK STUDIES. A Series of Essays. 


By Water Pater, late Fellow of Brasenose College. Preparei for the 
ae = L, Shadwell, Felow of Oriel College. Extra Crown 
v0, 10s, 


ARISTOTLE’S THEORY of POETRY and 

7 ART. With a Critical Text and a Translat‘on of the Poetic. By 

H, Burcuer, Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of 
Edinbursh: 8yv0, 10s. nete 


The MELANCHOLY of STEPHEN ALLARD. 


A Private Diary. Edited by Garnet Smitn. Crown 8vo, 7:. 6d. net. 


HERO-TALES of IRELAND. Collected by 


JerEMiIaH CuRTIN. Estra Crown 8vg, 8s, 6d. net. 


REMINISCENCES of the GREAT MUTINY, 


1857-59. Includirg the Relief, Siege, and Capture of Lucknow, and the 
Campaigns in Robilcund and Oude. By Wititam Forses-MITcHELL, late 
Sergeant 93rd Sutherland Highlanders. Crown 8vo, 3:. 6d. 
[Macmillan’s Three-and-Sizpenny Series. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ This is one of the most readable bocks of the season, 
Much as has been written of the story of the Indian Mutiny, we have not before 
had a really good narrative from the point of view of the ranks, and a better one 
than this we are not likely to get.” 
DAILY NEWS.—“ Will be welcomed, we are sure, not only by the ¢ ffi ters, non- 
commissioned officers, and men of the famoas regiment to whom it is dedicated, 
but by everyone who takes an interest in the eveats of those :tirring times.” 


A HANDY-BOOK of the LABOUR LAWS: 
being a Popular Guide to the Employers and Worxmen Act, 1875, Traée- 
Union Acts, 1871, 1876, and 1893, &, With Introduct:ons, Notes, ant the 
Anthori-ed Rules and Forms for the use of workmen. By GEo..Ge BOWELL, 
F.S.S.,M.P. Third Edition, Revi-ed, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


LAW ina FREE STATE. By Wordsworth 


DoNISTHORPE, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ ladividualism a Sy:tem cf 


Politics.” Crown 8vo, 5. net. 
HARVARD COLLEGE by an OXONIAN. 


By Greorer BirxBeck HILL, D,C.L., Honorary Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 93. 
LEEDS MERCURY.—“In certain direc'ions, both Ozford and Cambridge 
might take with advantage some of the hints which are given, but never ob- 
truded, in these graphic pages.” 


The MANLINESS of CHRIST. By Thomas 


Hueues, Q.0., Author of ‘‘Tom Brown’s School Days.” New Edition, 
Extra Feap. 8y0, 3a, 6d. 
GLOBE.—“ ‘ The Manliness of Christ’ is a species of lay sermon such as Judge 
Hugbes is well qualified to deliver, seeing that manliness of thought and feeling 
has been the prevailing characteristic of all bis literary products,” 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S LIST. 


“A DELIGHTFUL BOOK. ”__BLAck AND Warrs. 


Just published, demy 8vo, with Pertrait, 12s. 61, re 





72 
An ARTIST'S REMINISCENCES. 
By RupoLF a, 
TH#ES,—** We had expected a good deal from Mr, 
capital readin 
REMINISCENCES. Pra! TELEGRAPH.—“Mr. Lebmann’s volume is 
, a — a Bay gift of translating experiences iptv 
ight and graceful language.” 
MR. LEHMANN $ In "TO. DAY.—‘‘The book is absorbingly interes‘ing...... 


It is certainly as captivating as a romance, and possesses 


MR. LEHMANN’S Leb ‘pann’s book, and we are not disappointed. It is 
rmingly readable...... for the writer has seen men and 
MINISCENCES. 
RE he additional charm of being absolutely true.” 





NEW VOLUME by AUTHOR of ‘STANHOPE of CHESTER : a Mystery.’ 
Just published, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The MASK and the MAN. By Percy 


AwnprREAk, Author of ‘‘ Stanhope of Chester: a My-tery. 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ Very rarely og one the pleasure «f 
THE MASK fighting upon so thoroughly satisfactory a piece of work..... To 
every reader of this exce!lent novel great and unalloyed pleasure 
AND my confidently be promired.” 
THE MAN | SCOTSMAN.—“ Pleasantly and brightly told, and, on the 
s 


whole, of considerable interest.” 
THIRD EDITION READY THIS DAY.—Swmall post CE 3:3. 6d. 
The HAWARDEN HORACE. By 


Cuartes L. Graves, Author of * The Blarney Ballidz,” ** The Green above 


the Red,” &e. 

f OPINIONS of THREE LIBERAL PAPERS. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ If political satire were always 
THE as gay, as 3 ous, and Rs = at are these most amusing 
trave-tie: o orece, public life would, on one side at least, be 
HAWARDEN changed for the better,” 

HORACE LIBERAL.—“ It is nauseous work to go throngh this doggerel. 

. .Mr. Graves has sinned against literature and against deceucy. 
The greatest lyric poet of the Augustan, and the greatest con- 
structive statesman of the Victorian, age, are included in a come 
THE mon insult by a man to whom they sugge-t nothing but the 
desire to debase and degrade all that is highest in letters and 





A 


HAWARDEN worthiest in life.” 
HORACE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—" There i is no gall in this pen, 
* | as Soutbey admitted of * Rejected Add:essus.’ But there is a 





great deal of fun in it.’”’ 


NEW VOLUME of ‘‘ The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Now ready, 15s. _ y aan heicn bey py co, — x Ye 8, 203, net. 
HOLS - IGA 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
*,* Vol. I. was published on January 1st, 1886, and a further volume will be 
issued quarterly until the completion of the work. 
Notre.—A Full Prospectus of ‘‘ The Dictionary of Nstional Biograp‘y,” with 
Specimen Pages, may be had upon application, 


London : SMITH. ELDER. and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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BLACKIE AND SON'S NEW AND RECENT 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


CLASSICS. 


Stories from Ovid. Edited by A. H. Attcrorz, M.A, 
Christ Church, Oxford. 1s, 6d. 

Selections from Phaedrus. Booxs I. and II. Edited by 
8. E. Wivzott, B.A., Assistant-Master in Christ’s Hospital. 1s. 

(January 16th. 

Horace.—The Historical and Political Odes. Edited, with 
igen Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by Rev. A. J. CuurcH, M.A. 
Be ie 

Caesar’s Invasions of Britain: Parts of the Gallic War, 
Booxs IV. and V, Edited by Joun Brown, BA. With Map, ls. 6d. 

Caesar's Gallic War. Booxs I. and II. Edited, with 
In'roduction, Notes, Exercises, and Voc«bularies, by Jonnw Brown, B.A. 
With Illustrations, Plans of Battles, and Map of Gaul. 1s, 6d. each. 


Virgil's Aeneid. Boox I. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
xercises in Prosody, and Vocabularie:, by the Rev, A.J. CourcH, M.A. 1s. 
Latin Stories. Selectionsfrom Latin Prose Authors. Edited, 


with Notes, Vocabulary, Exercises, and an Introductory Note on Transla- 
tion, by A. D. Goptey, M.A, ls. ° 


Xenophon’s Anabasis. Boox I. Edited by C. E. Browngrae, 
M.A., Chief Classical Master ia Magdalen Oollege Schoo!, Oxfurd, 1s, 6d. 

A Classical Compendium. Handbook to Greek and Latin 
Constructions. By C. E. Brownriaa, M.A. 2s. 61, 


Latin Unseens. Passages in Prose and Verse, mainly from 
former kxamination Papers. 3d, 





BLACKIE’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


The Court of Spain under Charles II., and other His- 
t r.cal Essays by Sarnt-Vicror. Edited by Francis Storr, B.A., Chief 
Master of Modern Subjects in Merchant Taylors’ School. 1s. [February 1st. 


Lettres de Paul Louis Courier. Edited by J.G. ANDERSON, 
B.A., French Master in Merchant Taylors’ Schoul. Is. 


French Unseens. Passages in Prose and Verse. Uniform 
with “* Latin Unseens.” 3d. (January 15th, 


Fleur de Mer. By Pierre Mae. Edited by James 


Boisixez, B.A., Senior K'rench Master in Dulwich College. 1s, 


French Stories. By Marcuerire NineEt, French Mistress, 
Girls’ High School, Graham Sireet, Katon Square. Second Edition. 1s. 


Readings in French. An Advanced Companion to “French 
Stories.” By the same Editor. 1s. 6d. 


A Modern French Reader. Edited by J. J. Beuzemaker, 
B.A., Examiner to the Oullege of Preceptors, 1s, 


THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
As You Like It. Edited by J. C. Smiru, M.A., Lecturer in 


Owens Uo.lege. 1a. 61. 


Richard the Second. Edited by C. H. Herrorp, Litt.D. 
ls, 6d, 


Macbeth. Edited by Epmunp K. CuamsBers, B.A. 1s. 
Julius Cesar, Edited by AntHuR D. InNzEs, M.A. ls, 
Hamlet. Edited by Epmunp K. Cuamsers, B.A. Is. 64. 


THE OXFORD MANUALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Edited by C. W. C. Oman, M.A., F.S.A., Fellow of All Souls. 
The Making of the English Nation (B.C. 55—1135 A.D.). 
By C. G. Rupertson, B.A., Fellow of All Souls College. 13. 


King and Parliament (1603-1714 A.D.). By G. H. 
WaKELING, M.A., Le-turer on Modern History at Wadham College. 1s. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHICAL MANUALS. 
By W. G. Baker, M.A. 
No. IV. Europe (Except THE BritisH IsLes). With Maps 
aud Iliustrations, 2s. 


No. V. Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia (Excrer 
Britisu Possessions). 23. | In preparation, 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Carlyle.-—Readings from Carlyle. Edited by W. Ketru 


Leask, M.A., late scholar of Worcester College, Oxford. 23, 6d, 


Macaulay’s Essay on Addison, Edited by C. SHELDon, 
D.Litt., M.A. (Load.), Head-Master of English Department, Royal Academ'- 
cal Institution, Belfast. 2s, 


FOR THE NEW OXFORD PRELIMINARY 
EXAMINATION. 


Macaulay’s Horatius, and Battle of Lake Regillus. 


With Introduct on and Notes, 6d. 





HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
A Summary of British History. By the Rev. Epcar 


Sanperson, M.A. 

A Synoptical Geography of the World. A Concise Hand- 
book for Examination Candidates and for Geueral Reference, With a 
Complete Senies of Maps, ls. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 
MARIA EDGEWORTH; 


Her Life and Lettters. Edited by AUGUSTUS J. C. HARS, Author of “ Walks 
in Rome,” &, 2 vols, crown 8vo, with Portraits, lts. net, 
* A book which will not only be widely read in its seacon of first freshness, but 
which will probably rank high in future years among the standard memoirs of 
our language.” — Times, 


MORE MEMORIES. 


Being Thoughts about England spoken in America. By DEAN HOLE. 
With Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 163, 
“There is not a page in this volume without its good thing, its touch of wit 
or wi-dom, quaint drollery, apt illu-tration, or quick association, kiad counsel, 
grave truth, or happy anecdoie.”—World. 


COMMON-SENSE/PSYCHOLOGY for 
COOKEKY: Based upon Modern TEACHERS By C. Lrorp Morgan, 


Engl sh ond Continental Prine ple. Principal of University Oollese 
ese h bane att te Bristol, Author of “ Animal Lifs 
Breakfasts,” &c. Large crown 8vo0, | and Intelligence,” &. Crown 8v0 


over 500 pages, 7s. 6d. cloth, 3s. 6d, net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
JPublisher to the Jndia Délic’. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTS. JANUARY. Price 2s. 6d. 


EpIsoDES OF THE MONTH. 


Oxp-AGe PENSIONS AND FRIENDLY SocreTrES, By the Right Hon. J. 
Cuamberlain, M.P. 


Sir CuarLes Newton. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 

Amateur Actina, By W. G. Elliot. 

Lorp FaRRER ON THE Monetary Stanparp. By Piofessor Foxwail. 
Tue Roya Navy In 1894. By W. Laird Clowes. 

Tue LITERATURE OF CooxeRY. By Colonel Kenney Herbert (‘“‘ Wyvern”). 
Tue CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION :— 


1. AN ANALYSIS OF THE AGiTATION. By Sir H. Stafford Northcote, 


Bait., M.P. 
2. UNIONISTS AND THE House or Lorps. By Professor A. V. Dicey. 


3. Lorp SALISBURY AND THE HovusE oF Lorps. By R. B. Haldane, 
Q.C., M.P, 


A Curistmas Carnot. By Alfred Austin. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 


DOWNEY AND CO.’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The WORST WOMAN in LONDON. By 


F, O. Puiiies, Author of ‘‘ Sozial Vicissitudes,” &c. [Next week. 





2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


A DARK INTRUDER. By Richard Dowling, 


Author of ‘‘ A Baffling Quest,” &c. [Neat week. 


Tn 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s, 


The MAHATMA. A Tale of Mcdern 


Theosophy. [Newt week. 
2 vols. crown 8yvo, 123. 


The CO-RESPONDENT. By G. W. Appleton. 


“ Any one who expcriences a craving to indulge in immcderate and urcon- 
trollab'e laughter can gain immediate satistaciion by perusing M-. G. W 


Appleton’s new two-volume novel. It is ind sputably one of th: fuaniest stores 
of the year, full of subtle devices and ingenious contrivances, aud positively 
bri-tling with comic ‘ situations.’......The fun is not only ‘fast and far o s,’ but 


unflagging and spontaneous, There shonld be no limits to tne popularity of s) 
brilliantly entertaining a work.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Crown Svo, 3s. 6d., with 4 Illustrations by J. F. O’Hea. 


BALLYBEG JUNCTION. By F. M. AlJlen, 


Author of “ Through Green Glasses.” 

“The author of ‘The Voyage of the Ark’ has Gone nothing so recklessly 
humorous since that memorable production as ‘Ballybeg Juuction.’......Eve-y 
individual in the little comedy is a ‘ character,’ and the caricatare is perfect.” — 
World, 

“One of the cleverest, raciest, and funniest of humorous stories—a farce, if 
you like, but a farce of real wit.”—Svotsman, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


MRS. BOUVERIE. By F. C. Philips, 


Author of “ As in a Looking Glass.”” 2 vola., 12s. 


A c'ever, almost pathetic story, told w.th simplicity anleven tendern?s;. 
—Standard. 
“ Qertainly this is a kook to read—more than once.”—Vanity Fair, 
Crown 8vo, 3:. 6d. Let, with nugnerous Illustrations by B. S. Le Fanu. 


The WATCHER, and other Weird Stories. 


By J. Sueripan LE Fanv. 
“No more weirdly fascinating collection of stories has been made for many % 
day.” —Weekly Sun, 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps, 2 vols, 8vo, 32s. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
SIR BARTLE FRERE, BART., 


G.C.B., F.R8., &. 
DERIVED FROM HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS. 
By JOHN MARTINEAU. 


[Neat week, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 359, 
will be published on WEDNESDAY, January 16th, 1895, 

ConTENTS, 

. Erasmus. 

THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 

Lost MaSTERPIECES OF GREEK SCULPTURE. 

. OuR SPORTING ANCESTORS, 

HoRAcE AND HIS TRANSLATORS, 

Tue METHODS OF THE NEw TRADE-UNIONISM, 

PROFESSOR HuxLey’s CREED, 

8, OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 

9, En@tish SURNAMES, 

10, THE SQUIREARCHY AND THE SraTuTE-Book. 

1l. Enaianp 1n Eeypt, 


Nooupepy 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


TALLEYRAND. By Lady Blennerhassett 
(Countess von Leyden), Author of *‘ A Life of Madame de Staé!.” Translated 


from the German by FREDERICK OLARKE, late Tayloiian Scholar in the 
University of Oxford. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 


EARLY ADVENTURES in PERSIA, BABY- 


LONIA, &c, Including a Resicence among tte Wild Tribes of the Zagros 
Mountains before the Discovery of Nineveh. By the Jata Right Hon. Sir A. 
Hewry Layarp, G.0.B. Condensed from his Larger Work, and Revised by 
the Author. With an Introductory Memoir by Lord ABERDARE, 


Crown 8vo, 10s. 64. 


ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Minto Elliot, 
Author of ‘‘ An Idle Woman in Sicily,’ “* Old Court Life in France,” &. 
Contents :—Pio Nono—Countess Spaur—Cardinal Antonelli—I| Re Galantuomo 
—Garibaldi—The Roman Buonapartes, “Madame Mére,” Queen Hortense, 
Princess Pauline, &c. 


“One of the most interesting books of gossip we have read for some time.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 

“A volume which hardly contains a dull pago.”’— Westminster Gazette, 

“A fascinating p'cture of Roman society.”—Daily News, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 243, 
SEOOND EDITION OF 


The LIFE of Professor OWEN. Based on 


his Correspondence, his Diaries, and those of bis Wife. By bis Gran@son, 
the Rev. RicHarp Owey. With a Chapter by the Right Hon. T. H. Hoxtey. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
SECOND EDITION OF 


An UNRECORDED CHAPTER of the 


INDIAN MUTINY. Being the Personal Reminiscences of Reqiwatp G, 
WILBERFORCE, Jate 52nd Light Infantry. Compiled froma Diary and Letters 
written on the spot. 
“No matter how much the reader may have read of other publications, he will 
find this a most pleasing appendix t all that has gone before,” —Field, 


With Portrait, 8vo, 16s. 
SECOND EDITION OF 


SIR WILLIAM GREGORY, &K.C.M.G., 


formerly M.P., and sometime Governor of Ceylon, An Autobiography. 
Edited by Lady Grecory. 
“There is not a dall chapter—scarcely a dull page—in this goodly volume, 
which contains the life-story of a kindly, impu'sive, thoroughly lovable Irish 
gentleman.”—Academy, 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.R.S., the Great 


Artistic Potter: bis Personal History, By Samuet Smites, LL.D, Author 
of * The Lives of the Engineers,” of “Self-Help,” ** Character,” &c. 
“A monograph wh'ch promises to be not the least popular of the author’s 
already long list of works of this class,”"—Daily News, 


NEW EDITION OF CRIPPS’ ENGLISH PLATE. 
With 122 Illustrations medium 8vo, 2ls, 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE: Ecclesiastical, 


Decorative, and Domestic. By Mr. WitFrip J. Cripps, 0.B. Fifth and 
Revised Edition. 

“A work on old English plate far more satisfactory and scientific than any 
that has preceded it. We recommend a!l plate collectors to have it at their 
elbow.”—Times. 

“We confidently say that ‘Cripps on Old English Plate’ will henceforth be 
found on the shelves of every library worthy of the name, and be recognised for 
whut it is,—the best work on its own subject,”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


CONTINUATION of Mr. GARDINER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH and 


PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. By SamuxL Rawson Garpiner, M.A., Hon. 
LL.D. Edinburgh, Fellow of Merton College, Honorary Student of Christ 
Church, &c. Vol. I., 1649-1651, 8vo, 21s, 


NEW VOLUME of the VERNEY MEMOIRS, 


MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY during 


the COMMONWEALTH, 1650-1660. Compiled from th> Letters and Illus- 
trated by the Portraits at Caydon House. By Margaret M, VERNEY. 
With 10 Portraits, &e., 8vo, 21s, 


NEW EDITION of Sir GEORGE CHESNEY’S “INDIAN POLITY.” 


INDIAN POLITY: a View of the System 


of Administration in India. By G«neral Sir Georce Onesney, K.C.B., 
M.P., Colonel Commandant Royal Engineers, With Map showing all the 
Administrative Divisions of British India, Third Edition, 8vo, 21s, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS. A Series 


of Lectures delivered at Oxford, By James ANTHONY Froupg. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
NEW BOOK by “A. K. H. B,” 


ST. ANDREWS and ELSEWHERE: 


Glimpses of Some Gone and of Things Left. By A. K. H. Born, D.D., 
LL.D., Firet Minister of St, Andrews; Author of “ Recreations of a Country 
Parzon,” ‘* Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews,” &c. S8vo, 15s, 


NEW BOOK by the DEAN of OHRIST CHURCH. 


STUDIES in the CHRISTIAN CHARACTER: 


Sermons, With an Introductory Essay. By Francis Paget, D.D., Dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d. 


NEW BOOK by CANON MacOOLL. 


LIFE HERE and HEREAFTER: Sermons 


by the Rev, Matcotm MacCo1t, M.A,, Canon Residentiary of Ripon. Crown 
8vo0, 7s. 6d. 


RHODESIA of TO-DAY: a Description of 


the Pre ent Condition and the Prospectsof Matabeleland and Mashonaland. 
By E. F, Knicut, Author of ‘‘ Where Three Empires Meet,” ‘* The Cruise of 
the Falcon,’ &c. ; recently Correspondent for the Times in the British South 
Atrica Company’s Territory. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d, 


TOBOGGANING on CROOKED RUNS. By 


the Hon. Harry Gisson. With Contributions by F. pz B. StrickLanp and 
“‘Lapr-TopoGGaNer.” With 18 Full-page Illustrations and 32 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


A MODERN PRIESTESS of ISIS (Madame 


BLAVATSKY). Abridged and Translated on the Behalf of the Society for 
Phychica! Research from the Kussian of VsEVOLOD SERGYEEVICH SOLOVYOFF. 
By Water Lear, Litt D. With Appendices. Orown 8vo, 6s. 


[On Monday next, 
NEW and REVISED EDITION. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. For 


Electric Light Artisans and Students, Embracing those Branches Prescribed 
in the Syllabus issued by the City and Guilds ‘echnical Institute. By W. 
Surxco and A, Brooker. W.th 346 Illustrations, Revised Edition, erowa 
8vo, 12s. 


Works by H. Rider Haggard. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 


With 16 Full-page Illustrations by Arthur Layard. 


She. 32 Illustrations. s. d.{ Montezuma’s Daughter. s. d. 
100th Thousand 3 6 24 Separations. eh, vaange 
Allan Quatermain. 31 " rong 
Illustrations. Allan’s Wife, and other 
68th Thousand 3 6 Tales, 34 Illustrat‘ons. 
Maiwa’s Revenge. an Sane 
Boards, 1s. ‘ The Witch’s Head. 18 





w 
Q 


60th Thousand 1 Illustrations. 
Colonel Quaritch. 33rd Thousand 3 6 
28th Thousand 3 6/Mr. Meeson’s Will 18 
Cleopatra. 29 Illustra. Illustrasions. 
pt 45th Thousand 3 6 D B. Thousand 3 6 
i ‘ awn. ustrations. 
Beatrice. sist Thousand 3 6 40th Thousund 3 6 


ic Brighteyes. 51 Illus- é 
Brio its th ates 3 6| The World’s Desire. By 


‘ H. Riper Haccarp and 
Nada the Lily. 23 Illus- Asem teen, 58 Ee 
tration. 28rd Thousand 6 0 tions, 





15th Thousand 3 6 


Works by Conan Doyie. 
Micah Clarke: a Tale of ee. Refugees: a Tale of 


Monmouth’s Rebeliion, the Huguenots. 
35th Thousand 3 6 22nd Thousand 


The Captain of the ‘Polestar,’ &c. 10th Thousand 


o om 
aso 


Works by Stanley Weyman. 
The House of the Wolf: A Gentleman of France: 


a Tale of the Massacre of St. a Tale of the Days of Heury 
Bartholomew. of Navarre 


15th Thousand 3 6 34th Thousand 
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PRESS LIST. 





THE OXFORD DANTE. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt lettered, 7s. 6d. 


COMPLETE WORKS of DANTE 
in PROSE and VERSE. Edited by E. Moors, D.D. 
With Index of Proper Names by Paget Tornsex, M.A. 


Tutte le Opere di Dante Alighieri nuovamente Rivedute 
nel Testo. 


Oxford India-Paper Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 
gilt roll, 9s. 6d. 


Miniature Edition on Oxford India Paper. 3 vols. 32mo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d., in case. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


The LATIN LANGUAGE: an His- 
torical Account of Latin Sounds and Flexions. By W. M. 
Linpsay, Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 

“In this work will be found the completest repertcry of philological facts, and 
the fullest statement and discussion of philological principlos, that the wie litera- 
ture of the study of comparative grammar has producad for the last thirty years.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 


Just published, in 3 vols., cloth, 42s. 


PLATO’S REPUBLIC. The Greek 
Text. Edited, with Notes and Essays, by the late Professor 
B. Jowztt, M.A., Master of Balliol College, Oxford, and 
Lewis Campse.u, M.A., Emeritus Professor of Greek in the 
University of St. Andrews. Vol. I., Text. Vol. II., Essays. 
Vol. IIL, Notes. 


“A Cetailed appreciation of so elaborate an editien of this immortal work— 
an ed.tion on which Jowett bestowed such prolonged and loving labour—is be- 
yond the limits of our space and purpose. Such an edition will appeal not only 
to all scholars, but to all friends of the late Master of Balliol. It must suffice to 
offer it a cordial welcome, and to recognise the sympathetic skill and the judicious 
scholarship with which Professor Lewis Campbell has executed his share in its 
production,”—Times, 


BOUND UNIFORM WITH ABOVE. 


The REPUBLIC. Translated into English, 


with Analysis and Introduction, by the late Professor B. 
Jowett, M.A. Third Edition. Medium 8vo, 12s. 6d.; half 
roan, 14s. 


Parts I.-IV., small 4to, paper covers, 2s. 6d. each. 
To be completed in Ten Parts. 


A HEBREW and ENGLISH LEXI- 
CON of the OLD TESTAMENT. With an Appendix 
containing the Biblical Aramaic. Based on the Thesaurus and 
Lexicon of Wint1Am Gesenius. Edited by Francis Brown, 
D.D., S. R. Driver, D.D., and Cuaruys A. Briaas, D.D. 


Just published, extra feap. 8vo. Stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 


MILTON’S PROSODY. An Exami- 
nation of the Rules of the Blank Verse in Milton’s later 


poems, with Account of the Versification of Samson Agonistes, 
and General Notes by Robert Bridges. 


Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 43. 6d. 


GOETHE’S DICHTUNG UND 
WAHRHEIT. The First Four Books. (Being Vol. XII. 
of “German Classics.”) Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
&e., by C. A. Bucunerm, Phil.D. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY CALEN- 


DAR for the Year 1895. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


OXFORD HONOURS, 1220-1894: 
being an Alphabetical Register of Distinctions 
Conferred by the University of Oxford from the 
Earliest Times. 





In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


By Brnsamin Jones. With a Preface by the Right Hon. 
A. H. Dyke Acuanp, M.P., Vice-President of the Committee 
of Council on Education. 
‘No one is better fitted than Mr. Jones to write the history of what justly 
c’aims a place amonz the interesting social developments of our time.” —Times, 


**It presents an anon picture of the growth of a movement which may 
prepare the way for the solution, on the basis of justice, of the old feud between 
actual capital and labour.”—Standard. 


“‘ The author’s remarks upon the advantages of Co-operation are pregnant wit’ 
sound sense.”—Daily Telegraph, 


‘This very valuable book ought to enable co-operators and scial reformers to 
proceed with caution amongst the recks and shoals that have not apparently 
been marked on the chart before,”—Daily Chronicle, 


** The work is learned and solid,’’—Athenzum, 


“Mr. Jones has undoubtedly produced what will henceforth be the classic and 
standard work on co-operative industry.” —Westininster Gazette. 


Just published, crown 8vo, half-bound, 8s. 6d. net. 


ADAMNANI VITA S. COLUMBAE. 


Edited from Dr. Reeve’s Text, with an Introduction on 
Early Irish Church History, Notes, and a Glossary by J. T. 
Fowier, M.A., D.C.L., F.S.A4., Lecturer in Hebrew, 
Librarian, and Vice-Principal of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, in 
the University of Durham. 


“Dr. Fowler has laid tue clergy of the Irish Church under a great obligation 
by the publication of this most valuable work.’’—TIrish Ecclesiastical Gazette, 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DEUTEROGRAPHS. Duplicate Passages 


in the Old Testament: their Bearing on the Text and Com- 
pilation of the Hebrew Scriptures, Arranged and Annotated 
by Rosert B. Girpuestoneg, M.A., Honorary Canon of Christ 
Church, and formerly Principal of Wycliffe Hall. 


“The work is a scholarly performance, and with its Notes and Appentices 
should prove very valuable to students as a book of reference.”—Christian World. 


THE COMPLETION OF THE OXFORD CHAUCER 


may be expected next week. 


In 6 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait and Facsimiles. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER. Edited from numerous 
MSS. by Professor W. W. SKxatT. 


Vols. I.-V. already published, price 16s. each. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


New Parts published, 4to, paper covers. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
on Historical Principles. Founded mainly on the 
Materials collected by the Philological Society. 

D—Deceit. Edited by Dr. Murray. 3s. 6d. 

Deceit—Deject. Edited by Dr. Murray. 2s. 6d. 

TI—Fang. Edited by Henry Braptey, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

The Delegates of the Press have arranged for the punctual 
issue of the letters D and F in Quarterly Sections. One Sec- 
tion at least, consisting of 64 pages, will be published quarterly 
at Half-a-crown. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SELECT PLAYS. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
Edited by WititaAm Atpis Wrient, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. and 
LL.D., Fellow, Senior Bursar, and Vice-Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

“To the almirable series of single plays issued bv the Clarendon Press has 


just been adJed an edition of ** Much Ado about Nothing,’ which for purposes of 
study or tuition is simply ideal aud unsurpa:sable.”—Notes and Queries, 





FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES WILL BE SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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